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3S The publication office of the Reeister is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $9 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 


mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 
33> Communications by mail, must be post-Paw 
or they will not be taken from the office. 
2 >> For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 
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The European Peace Congress is in session at 
Brussels, with our “learned Blacksmith,” Elibu 
Burritt, as one of the Vice Presidents. 
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2. > In a letter to the Peace Congress at Brus- 
sels, Mr. Cobden estimates the total armed force 
of Europe, exclusive of national guards, police, 
&c., at 2,350,000 men, and the total expenses at 
£200,000,000 sterling per annum. 

a 

Tue Repvustie or Liperra has been recognized 
by the English government as an independent 
country, and President Roberts has gone to Paris 
in hopes to procure a speedy recognition by that 
country. 
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An Overtanp Passace from England to China, 
occupying sixty days, now costs about one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds, nearly six hundred dol- 
lars. By the American route passengers can be 
conveyed from London to China for four hundred 
dollars, and the trip, with our improvements in 
steam navigation and a better road over the Isth- 
mus, may be made in thirty-five days, beating the 
English mail twenty-five. The contract by the go- 
vernment for carrying the mails to Oregon, is 
with Howland & Aspinwall, of New York. 


-_ 
——~—or 


B. B. Freneh, Esq., the President of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, has issued instructions 
to the operators of the several lines over which 
he has supervision, cautioning them to use all, 
possible means to prevent the Telegraph during 
the coming Presidential election being made an 
engine of fraud and forgery, by being used for 
purposes of speculation. 

a 





The intelligence from the continent of Europe, 
tyceived by the Europa, was highly interesting in 
a political point of view. In addition to the ter- 
rible outbreak at Vienna, given in our last num- 
ber, which resulted in the flight of the Emperor 
and the Imperial family, the murder of the Minis- 
ter of War, Count Latour, and numerous other 
atrocious outrages ; the greatest agitation prevails 
in France, in consequence of the arrival of a mi- 
histerial crisis. Several changes were contem- 
Plated. It was announced that M. Defour had 
been nominated to the office of Minister of Pub- 
lic Works-—-M. Beaumont had the Portfolio of the 
uterior. The anxiety of Gen. Cavaignac to se- 
Cure the services of M. Mole, is also stated. Bas- 
on will retain the ministration of Foreign Af- 
airs. 

_ The Austrian news produced a profound sensa- 
tion in Paris, as the occurrence would probably 
give Charles Albert another opportunity of ma- 
ing a demonstration in favor of Italy. This, 
With the unceremonious refusal which the media- 






tion of France and England received from the Em- 
peror of Austria, has caused a strong sympathy 
in favor of Italy, among the French. 

A courier had arrived with the intelligence 
that Vienna had been bombarded by the Impe- 
rial troops, and the palace of Schonbrunn burned. 
The report was not credited by the Government. 





The latest intelligence from Mexico reports 
the Government as sill in a tottering condition— 
without unity of sentiment in the Cabinet, and 
without funds in the Treasury, President Her- 
rera is nevertheless exerting every power to 
keep the government together, although he re- 
ceives but liltle support from those immediately 
around him. 

Mr. Clifford presented, on the 4th inst., his 
credentials, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Pienipotentiary of the United States to the 
Republic of Mexico, with an address expressive 
of the friendly relations now existing and the de- 
sire of this Government that they should con 
tinue,—to which President Herrera responded. 

Mr. Clifford then presented, the letter of the 
President of the United States in reply to that 
of President Herrera of the 6th of June last, 
communicating the information of his election 
to the Chief Magistracy of the Republic, with 
another address reiterating the friendly assuran- 
ces of his Government, made on the first occa- 
sion. 

The Minister, accompanied by Senor Rosa, 
who goes to the United States as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from Mexi- 
co, will Jeave this day for an absence of sixty 
days, and will embark on the Sth inst., at Vera 
Cruz in the U. S. Steamer Iris for Norfolk. 


thin 
“rr 


3 >> The attention of western readers is cal- 
led to “directions for curing and packing pork 
and beef for the English market,” taken from the 
N. O. Price Current. This subject deserves far 
more attention than it has heretcfore received, 
and we congratulate the packers and curers of Cin- 
cinnati on the suvecess which has attended their 
increased care, experience and skill. 
ee 

















National Affairs. 
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The amount of stock of the late loan issue on 
foreign account, during the week ending on the 
2lst ult., at Washington, was as follows: 


Germany ; ; 26,000 
England 95,050 
Ireland 6,000 
France . 3,000 

Total 130,050 


Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, took 40,- 
550 dollars under the head of England. Some 
of the loan lately sold by Mr. Corcoran, has not 
been transferred ; but. nearly all the loan taken 
by other houses has been issued. 

sdpeiainiiiens | en oe 

Imports AND Exports oF CaLirornta.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury, wnder date of October 7, 
issues the following instructions to Custom- House of- 
ficers concerning commerce with the newly acquired 
| territory, which is important to emigrants, as well as 
merchants. ; 

Ist. All articles of growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of California, shipped therefrom at any 
time since the 30th May last, are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty into all ports of the United 
States. 

9d. All articles of the growth, produce or ma- 
nufacture of the United States, are entitled to ad- 
mission free of duty into California, as are also 
all foreign goods which are exempt from duty by 
the laws of Congress, or on which goods the du- 















ties prescribed by those laws have been paid to 
any collector of the United States, previous to 
their introduction into California. 

3d. Although the constitution of the United 
States extends to California, and Congress have 
recognized it by law «sa part of the Union, and 
legislated for it as such, yet it is not brought by 
law within the limits of any collection district, 
nor has Congress authorized the appointment of 
any officers to collect the revenue accruing on the 
import of foreign dutiable goods into that territo- 
ry. Under these circumstances, although this de- 
partment may be unable to collect the duties ac- 
cruing on importations from foreign countries in- 
to California, yet, if foreign dutiable goods should 
be introduced there, and shipped thence to any 
port or place in the United States, they will be 
subject to duty, as also to all the penalties pre- 
scribed by law when such importation is attempt- 
ed without the payment of duties. 


-o 


We understand that the British Government 
has requested ours to remove the wreck of the 
Missouri from the bay at Gibraltar. It lies in 
the way of vessels visiting that port. Very ex- 
cellent offers have been made the Navy Depart- 
ment to do this, but for some reason or other 
they have not been accepted.—M. Y. Ev. Post. 

ew ee WER 

PostaL ARRANGEMENTS.— The Postmaster Ge- 
neral, it is announced in the Washington journals, 
has concluded an arrangement with the Pacific 
Steamship Company for the transportation of a 
monthly mail across the Isthmus between Chagres 
and Panama. The mail communication between 
New York and Astoria is now complete, and the 
first mail through will leave New York on the 
lst December. 

Postmaster General Johnson has ordered that 
newspapers for editors, and newspapers seut as 
freight, shall not be charged with U.S. postage, 
and that they shall be delivered from the steamer 
without passing through the Post-office. Should 
he find, however, that the British government 
pursues a contrary policy toward American news- 





| papers, he reserves the right to retaliate. 


-_ 
——or 


The following is the amount of sales for the 
month of September at the Milwaukie (Wiscon- 
sin) Land Office :— 


Cash entries 
Land warrants 





10,363 acres 
Miia. 


$12,953 90 
14,400 OU 





21,833 27,353 90 
RAED 8. RN IN 


DIPLOMATIC. 


Mr. G. H. Gounpiz, United States Consul 
General to Switzerland, resident at Basle, is 
now sojourning in New York. He was the com- 
panion of the patriot Hecker, on his passage to 
this country recently. 

pee 

The difficulty between Mr. Saunders, our Mi- 
nister at Spain, and the Spanish government, 
arising out of the arrest of his servant, has been 
settled. An immediate apology was made by 
the Minister, and the required exemptions grant- 
ed; im addition to which the offending officials 
were dismissed. 





—__—~@>—— 
303° The Hon. John Black, recently U. S. 
Consul at the city of Mexico, lately left New 
York, and is en route for Vera Cruz and the Mexi- 
can capita), to re-assume the dutiés of his late 
office, to which he has been re-appointed. 
—__—_<——— 
The remains of the late Mr. Wm. O. Robert- 











son, United States Consul at Bremen, were brought 
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home in the brig Pioneer, Captain Williams, of 
this port, which arrived at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day last. Mr. R. was from Louisiana. 

[| Norfolk Herald. 





» 2L>> Arrnvr P. Bacay, Ese., Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States of America, at the Court of Russia, 
has arrived at the Hotel de Paris, Rue de Riche- 
lieu, Paris. 





3->> Apvices rrom Beruiw state that Herr 
Von Roune, will be shortly sent to the United 
States as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the Germanic Empire. 





The following Address was delivered by our Minister, 
‘l. J. Donelson, Esq., to the Court of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, on presenting his credentials 
to the Archduke John, Vicaire. The reply of the 
“Archduke is subjoined. 


No higher honor could be conferred upon me 
than that of presenting the letter which I now 
do, accrediting me as the minister of the United 
States to your Imperial Highness. On a former 
occasion, anticipating the decision of the Presi- 
dent when he should be informed of the existence 
of the central power established by the German 
States, I ventured to express in advance the 
friendship and sympathy he would feel for its 
success. ‘The letter whicb I now deliver will 
show that it was not possible for me to overstate 
the warmth and sincerity of his sentiments. 

Permit me, in addition, to assure your Impe- 
rial Highness that no effort shall be spared on my 
part to render the performance of my duties ac- 
ceptable. 

The United States, having no interest which 
can be opposed to that of Germany, will look 


with a steady friendship to the great work which | 


has been entrusted to the guardianship of the 
provisory government and the national assembly. 
‘That this work may be successful, that it may 
unite the German States in a just federal govern- 
ment which will make them, as a Union, stronger 
and greater, and as a people more free, prosperous, 
and happy, will be the anxious wish of every true 
American. 

Allow me also to express on this occasion the 
confidence reposed by my countrymen in the per- 
sonal character of your Highness. They respect 
it as a guarantee that the objects proposed by 
this Union of the German States may be attained 
without war or civil cgnvulsions. Having been 
aided themselves by a kind Providence, which 
gave them a Washington, to show how much 
stronger is a political fabric which rests upon the 
spirit of fraternal concord and forbearance, than 
upon the rivalries of separate interests and con- 
flicting nationalities, they indulge the hope that a 
similar blessing awaits Germany. They rejoice 
in the wish that the generations which are to 
come may place the name of your Highness by 
the side of Washington, not for glory gained in 
fields of battle, but for services as a statesman, 











tle them to be ranked amongst the first nations of 
the earth. 
Reply of Hig Imperial Highness. 

It gives me sincere joy to see an envoy from 
the United States of America accredited to the 
German Central Power; and my thankful ac- 
knowledgments are due for the friendly advances 
your Government has made in this respect. These 
advances will serve to make the bond of fellow- 
ship and good understanding between the United 
States and Germany more durable. The high 
value I set upon this bond needs no assurance 
from me. My belief in its strength is increased 
by the conviction that the interests of the two 
countries—political, spiritual, and material—are 
of a kind to guaranty the accomplishment of my 
hopes. Many people of German origin have 
found a second home in hospitable America, and 
have been received there with benevolence. This 
is a tie to make still more certain the friendship 
of the two nations. 

May the remembrance of your great Washing- 
ton, and the blessed legacy of his wisdom, his 
rare virtues, and disinterested patriotism have be- 
queathed to America, never cease to live among 
your people. I carry in my heart a sincere vene- 
ration for him, and regard him as an exalted mo- 
del of all the virtues. Like him would I seek 
my highest fame in this, that the trust which 
Germany has reposed in me may be justified by 
my cordial and constant endeavors to found legal 
order, and to secure to my beloved father-land 
undisturbed peace from within and without. But 
|these my efforts must be assisted by the friend- 
| ship of foreign powers, and particularly by your 
noble American nation. I rely upon this friend- 
ship, and will do all I can to merit it. 

In this respect it is a good omen, Mr. Minis- 
ter, that you are chosen to represent your govern- 
ment near me. Your trustworthy character, your 
matured judgment, your affection for the German 
people, are already known, and give you univer- 
sal esteem in my father-land. 1 derive from this 
source a satisfactory assurance that all will be 
done to give effect to the mutual wishes of our 
governments. 

I bid you welcome from my heart—welcome ! 














CressATION OF THE BLOCKADE OF THE BuENOs 
Ayrean Portrs.—The French Consul General 
has made the following announcement : 


CONSULATE GENERAL OF FRANCE. 


Circular to the members of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular body in Montevideo. 


Sir:—I have the honor to acquaint you, that, 
agreeably to the directions given by the Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary of France, sent on a special 








mission to La Plata, the blockade of the coasts of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres will cease to be 
enforced from this date by the French squadron ; 
it will however, continue to blockade the ports 
on the coast of the Oriental Republic which are 
at present or may be hereafter occupied by the 
troops under the command of Gen. Oribe. On 


who persuades his countrymen to continue to-| the other hand, the term of twenty-five days, to 
gether in brotherly counsel, to bury their local | expire on the 10th July next, has been allowed 


differences and sectional prejudices, and to es- | 


tablish, by patriotic compromises, a government 
uniting public order and private right with indi- 
vidual liberty and national independence. 

My government and countrymen are aware 
that it is their example, and not their advice, 
which may engage the aitention of foreign States, 





when seeking to amend their political systems. 
Hence they studiously abstain from becoming | 
partisans to the internal differences of other na-| 
tions respecting their forms of government. They 
know that whatever is good in itself will be use- 
ful only as a political example, as it becomes 
known by its peaceful and superintending pre- 
sence in the exchanges of commerce, and in those 
friendly offices which belong te the spirit of an 
age that makes knowledge and virtue the condi- 
tion of national greatness and private happiness. 
It is not, therefore, in the spirit of propagandism 
that the sentiments of which I am the organ are 
offered. It is in that of a sincere respect for the 
German States and people, whose origin, num- 
bers, intelligence, position, and productions, enti- 





for the departure of neutral vessels from those 
ports. Receive, &c. 
The Charge d’Affaires and 
Consul General of France, 
DEVOIZE. 
Montevideo, June 15, 1848. 
The British on their part discontinued the 


‘blockade nearly a year ago,—Lord Howden de- 


claring that as a measure of coercion it had proved 
a miserable failure, and was indefensible upon 
any plea of right or expediency. 

The port of Buenos Ayres, during the last 
twenty-two and a half years, has suffered three 
blockades. 

The Ist (Brazilian) lasted 1004 days. 

Do. 2d (french) “ 949 * 

Do. 3d (intervention) 

— English and French ths 1000 « 
rench alone 34] 





2953 days, 
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ARMY. 


—— 
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ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 258.) 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Robert R. Garland, of Missouri. 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice 
moted. 


to be second 
Potter, pro- 


Eighth Regiment of Infentry. 


William A. Merriwether, of Kentucky. to be 
second lieutenait, March 3, 1848, vice Wood 
promoted. " 

James A. Deaney, of Pennsylvania, to be ce. 
cond lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Crozet 
promoted. a 

John Bold, of South Carolina, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Merriwether, dee 


clined. 
\II1.—REAPPOINTMENTS. 
First Regiment of Dragoons. 

Lucius B. Northrop, late first lieutenant, to be 
first lieutenant, to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Captain Turner, to date from 
July 4, 1836, and to sjand at the head of the Jist 
of first heutenants, being his date an‘ position at 
the time he was dropped from the rolls, January 
8, 1848. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 


Edward Deas, late of the fourth artillery, to be 
captain, to date from February 16, 1847, his for- 
mer date. 


IV. Reappointments of cfficers of the old army 
who received appointments in the additional re- 
giments raised for the war with Mexico, made 
under the provisions of the fourth section of tne 
act approved, July 19, 1848. 

Pay Department, 


Timothy P. Andrews, (late colonel volltigeurs,) 
to be paymaster, to date from May 22, 1842, and 
to take place on the list of paymasters next below 
Paymaster C. H. Smith, being the date and posi- 
tion held by him under his former appointment 
in the pay department. 





Corps of Topographical Engineers. 

Joseph E. Johnston, (late lieutenant colone! 
volligeurs,) to be captain, to date from Septem- 
ber 21, 1846, and to take place on the Army Re- 
gister next below Captain T. B. Linnard, being 
the rank and position heijd by him under his lor- 
mer commission in the corps of topographical 
engineeis. 


Ordnance Department. 


George H. Talcott, (late major volligeurs ) to 
date from March 3, 1847, and to take place on 
the Army Register next below Captain R. HH. K. 
Whiteley, being the rank and position to which 
he would have succeeded in virtue of his former 
commission in the ordnance. 


Second Regiment of Dragoons. 


Fowler Hamilton, (late lieutenant colonel six- 
teenth infantry,) to be first lieutenant, to date 
from August 31, 1843, and to take place on the 
Army Register next below first Lieut. A. Lowry, 
beg the rank and position beld by him under 
his former commission mm the second dragoons. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 


Hermann Thorn, (iate first leutenant third 
dragoons,) to be second lieutenant, to date from 
October 15, 1846, and to stand on the Army Rey 
gister next below Second Lieut. J. M. Henry, 
being the date and position held by him under 
his former commission in the second inlantry. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

Samuel Woods, (late major fifieenth infantry,) 
to be captain, to date from February 27, 1843; 
and to take place in bis regiment next below 
Captain W.S. Ketchum, and on the list of cad- 
tains of infantry next below Captain B. R, Al- 
den, being the rank and position held by him 
under his former commission in the sixth inlub- 
try. 


V.—Transfers. 


Brevet Major Robert S. Garnett, Furst Lieu- 
tenant fourth artillery, transferred to the seventh 
infantry, to stand on the Army Register next be- 
low first Lieut. Humber. 

First Lieut. Richard S. Smith, seventh infan- 
try, transferred to the fourth artillery, to stan 





or 8 years and | month; more than one-third of 
the period above mentioned.—V. Y. Jour. Com. 





on the Army Register next below Furst Lieut. 
Fahnestock, 
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Second Lieut. Dabney H. Maury, third artil- 
jerv, transferred (February 19th) to the regiment 
of mounted riflemen, to take his original position 
in said regiment next below Lieut. G. Granger. 

Second Lieut. Lorimer Graham, tenth infan- 
try; transferred (February 2d) to the first regi- 
ment of dragoons, to take place onthe Army 
Register next below Lieut. Evans. 

Lieut. Horace Haldeman, eleventh infantry, 
transferred (June 29th) to the eighth regiment 
of infantry, torank from April 9, 1847, (the date 
of his former commission,) and to take place on 
the Army Register next below Second Lieut. 
Deaney. 

Second Lieut. Richard C. Drum, ninth infan- 

try, transferred (March 10th) to the fourth regi- 
ment of artillery, to take place on the Army Re- 
sister next below Lieut. Best, 
” Second Lieut. William H. Scott, eleventh in- 
fantry, transferred (March 14th) to the fourth 
regiment of infantry, to teke place on the Army 
Register next below Lieut. Bussey. 

Second Lieut. Frank H. Larned, voltigeurs, 
transferred (June 29th) to the second regiment 
of artillery, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. Beall. 

Second Lieut. Julian McAllister, second artil- 
lery, transfeyred (April 13:h) to the Ordnance 
Department, to take place on the Army Register 
next below Lieut. T.. M. Whedbee. 

VI.—CASUALTIES. 
Resignations, (13) 

Brigadier General Franklin Pierce, March 20, 
1843. 

Lieut. Col. John C. Fremont, mounted rifle- 
men, March 15, 1848. 

Major George S. Burbridge, mounted rifle- 
men, January 8, 1848. 

Brevet Major H. S. Turner, captain first dra- 
goons, July 21, 1848. 

Captain Henry C. Pope, mounted riflemen, De- 
cember 31, 1847. 

First Lieut. James H. Trapier, corps of engi- 
neers, February 2%, 1848. 

Brevet First Lieut. Alexander Hays, second 
lieutenant, eighth infantry, April 12, 1848. 

First Lieut. Bryant P. Tilden, Jr., second in- 
fantry, June 6, 1848. 

Second Lieut. William C. Tobey, fourth in- 
fantry, July 31, 1848. 

Second Lieut. George Bruce, second infantry, 
August 19, 1848. 

_ — Surgeon Grayson M. Prevost, June 
‘ys 5. 

ae Surgeon John S. Battee, July 28, 
843. 


Paymaster Peter T. Crutchfield, June 15, 1848. 


Commissions vacated under the provisions of the 7th | 


seclion of the act of June 18, 1846, (10.) 

Major L. Thomas, fourth infantry,* January 
1, 1848, assistant adjutant general. 

Brevet Major G. A. McCall, assistant adjutant 
ita December 26, 1847, major third infan- 
ry. 

Captain Robert Allen, second artillery,* Octo- 
ber 19, 1847, assistant quartermaster. 

Captain W. W. Chapman, second artillery ,* 
October 27, 1847, assistant quartermaster. 

Captain E. D. Townsend, second artillery, 
April 21, 1348, assistant adjutant general. 

Captain W. W. Mackall, first artiliery,* Au- 
gust 20, 1847, assistant adjutant general. 

Captain George Deas, fifth intantry,* Decem- 
ber 9, 1847, ussistant adjutant general. 

Capiain Justus McKinstry, second infantry,* 
nuary 12, 1848, assistant quartermaster. 
Coptain E. G. Elliott, fourth infantry,* Janu- 
ary 1, 1848, assistant quartermaster. 
Vaptain A. W. Reynolds, first infantry,” March 
9, 1848, assistant quartarmaster. 


Disbanvep, July 20, 1848—under the requirements 
y the first section of the act of March 3, 1547, 
a ‘ss Orders, No. 36, of July 7, 1848.) 
=~ oO. 

Major General Gideon J. Pillow. 
Major General John A. Quitman. 
Brigadier General George Cadwallader. 


Declined, (4.) 


Bre Lieut. Wm. A. Merriwether, eighth in- 

an ry. 

Msg Lieut. Paschal C. Greeson, second ar- 
ery. 

—— me 


* ° ° 
Regimental commission (only) vacated. 


T Staf cominissivn (only) vacated. 


Ja 





A 





Brevet Second Lieut. Thomas J. McKean, 
second dragoons. 
Paymaster John D. Beatty. 


Deaths, (27) 


* Col. Geo. Bomford, ordnance, at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, March 25, 1848. 

Brevet Lieut. Col. G. W. Allen, major second 
infantry, at Vera Cruz, Mexico, March 15, 1848. 

Lieut. Col. Clifton Wharton, first dragoons, at 
Fort Leavenworth, Mo., July 13, 1848. 

Major W. V. Cobbs, fourth infantry, at Exeter, 
N. H., January 1, 1848. 

Major Thos. Noel, seventh infantry, near Bal- 
timore, Md., August 14, 1848. 

Brevet Major A. S. Hooe, captain, fifth iafan- 
try, at Baton Rouge, La., December 9, 1847. 

Major E. K. Barnum, second infantry, at Bal- 
timore, Md , December 26, 1847. 

Brevet Capt. T. Green, first lieutenant, first 
artillery, at Fort Monroe, Va., December 23, 
1847. 

Captain J. R. Irwin, assistant quartermaster, 
at the city of Mexico, January 10, 1848. 

Captain W.C. De Hart, second artillery, at 
Elizavethtown, N. J., April 21, 1848. 

Captain John Mackay, topographical engi- 
neers, at Savannah, Ga., May 31, 1848. 

Captain W. O. Kello, eighth infantry, in South- 
ampton county, V.a., January 27, 1848. 

Captain R. C. Smead, fourth artillery, at Fort 
Monroe, Va., August 20, 1848. 

Captain G. L. Welcker, engineers, at Savan- 





nah, Ga., May 24, 1848. 

Captain T. P. Ridgely, second artillery, in| 
Baltimore county, Md., December 6, 1847. 

Captain J. M. Smith, third infantry, at En- 
cerro, Mexico, December 4, 1847. 

*First Lieut. H. Ridgely, fourth infantry, at 
the Pass of Galaxara, Mexico, November 24, 
1848. 

Kirst Lieut. Jenks Beaman, fourth infantry, at 





Tampico, Mexico, May 6, 1848. 

First Lieut. D. G. Rogers, second dragoons, | 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, July 21, 1848. 

First Lieut. L. D. Welch, third artillery, at | 
St. Augustine, Fia., March 24, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Geo. Wainwright, eighth infan 
try, at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 3, 1848. 

Second Lieut. C. J. Minor, third artillery, at 
Monterey, California, August 17, 1847. 

Surgeon P. H. Craig, at New Orleans bar- 
racks, La., August 8, 1848. 

Assistant Surgeon A. F. Suter, at the city of 
Mexico, December 17, 1847. 

Assistant Surgeon J. C. Glen, at Matamoros, 
Mexico, February 14, 1848. 

Assistant Surgeon Robert Newton, at New 
Orleans barracks, La., August 9, 1848. 

Paymaster W. A. Spark, at Selma, Ala., June 
6, 1848. 


Dropped, (1.) 
First Lieut. Lucius B. Northrop, first dragoons, 
January 8, 1848. 
Dismissed, (2.) 
Captain Edward Deas, fourth artillery, April 
11, 1848. 
Captain Stephen D. Dobbins, third infantry, 
December 1, 1847. 


Cashiered, (3.) 





Major George B. Crittenden, mounted rifle” 
men, August 19, 1848. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Bussey, fourth in- 
fantry, April 11, 1848. 

Military Storekeeper T. G. King, ordnance, 
December 23, 1847. 


Negatived by the Senate, (3.) 


Major G. C. Hutter, first infantry, January 12, 
1848. 

Captain W. E. Aisquith, first artillery, January 
12, 1848. 

Second Lieut. C. Carsor, mounted riflemen, 
January 28, 1848. 


VII. The officers promoted and appointed will 
join their proper regiments, companies, and sta- 
tions, without delay : those on detached service, 
or acting under special instructions, will report 
by letter to the commanding officers of their re- 
spective regiments and corps. 





VIII. Acceptances or non-acceptances of ap- 





pointments will be promptly reported to the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army ; and, in case of ac- 
ceptance, the birth-place of the person appointed 
will be stated. 





| By order of the Secretary of War: 


R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDA. 
Reappointments. 


Paymaster Charles H. Smith, reappointed from 
November 24, 1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired. 

Paymaster Edmund Kirby, reappointed from 
August 15, 1848, when his former appointment 
expired. 

Paymaster Benjamin Walker, reappointed fram 
December 14, 1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired, 

Paymaster Eugene Van Ness, reappointed from 
December 18,1847, when his former appoint- 
ment expired. 

Paymaster Lloyd J. Beall, reappointed from 
September 13, 1848, when his present appoint- 
ment will expire. 

1. The nomination of First Lieut. Joseph 4. 
Haskin, first artillery, to be assistant quartermas- 
ter, not having been confirmed till August 12, 
1848, in consequence of the promotion of Captain 
Cross to be quartermaster, (on which it depend- 
ed,) having been laid over for consideration in 
the Senate, his appointment as assistant quarter- 
master necessarily dates from August 12, 1848, 
instead of January 4. 1848, as announced in the 
Army Register for February, 1848; und he ac-~ 
cordingly takes placeon the list of assistant quar- 
lermasters next below Captain N. J. T. Dana. 

2. Second Lieut. Colville J. Minor, third artil- 
lery, having died in California, 4ugust 17, 1847, 
(the notification of which was not received at 
the War Department till January 27, 1848,) bis 
promotion to be first lieutenant, to date from 
September 8, 1847, announced in “ General Or- 
ders,’ No. 36, of December 4, 1847, is necessa- 
rily cancelled. 

3. The appointments (announced in ‘* General 
Orders,” No. 37) of Sergeant Henry Wilson and 
Corporal Robert Bailey, to be brevet second lieu- 
tenants in the first and second regiments of infan- 
iry, respectively, to date from June 28, 1848, 
cancelled—it appearing by returns recently re- 
ceived that the said non-commissioned officers 
died previous to the date of their eppointment. 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 





The Mobile Register says that Col. Wilson, 
with five companies of the first infantry, was to 
sail on the 16:h ult. for the Brassos, to be sta- 
tioned on the Rio Grande. Gen. Twiggs and 
staff, were expected to take their departure at 
the same time, to take command of the troops 
belonging to the eighth military department. 

Four companies of the second dragoons remain 
at Pascagoula, awaiting the arrival of recruits, 
when they will leave for the Brassos, to take 
their station on the Rio Grande. 

Col. Benj. Huger has resumed his position, as 
chief of the Ordnance Department, at Fortress 
Monroe. 


The ship Monument arrived at Charleston on 
Monday last, from New York, with the two com- 
panies of the second artillery, to be stationed at 
Fort Moultrie. The following are the officers 
attached :—Lieut. J. M. Robinson, Comp. F; 
Lieut. J. A. D'Lagnei, Comp. I. — 

One company of Second Artillery to be sta- 
tioned at Beauford, N. C. Officers attached :— 
Lieut. H. L. Sears, Co. H. Lieut. C. R. P. But- 
ler, Co. H. ‘The command is about 150 strong. 

Michigan papers record the death of Captain 
Rosecrantz, of the Fifth Infantry. He partici- 
pated in nearly all the battles of Mexico, and 
was brevetted for his galiantry. 

—_—~+@r——— 


NAVY. 


The U. S. storeship Revier, Lieut. Command- 
ing C. H. Poor, for Rio Janeiro, and the transport 
ship, Freponia, Lieut. Commanding Neville, for 
California, via New York, dropped down from 
the Navy-yard, says the Norfolk Beacon, to the 
Naval anchorage on the 23d ult. 

The ship Suvial, from the Balize, on the 5th 
inst., for New York, having on board the fourth 
regiment of infantry, from Pascagoula, encoun- 
tered a severe gale in the Gulf, and returned to 
New Orleans on the 16th ult. On the 8th ult., 
while the storm was raging, Lieut. Christopher 
R. Perry, of the fourth infantry, and six of- the 
men, died on board, and one man was washed 








* Of wounds received in action. 
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overboard. The regiment sailed after in the 
Crescent City, for New York. 


The U. S. steamer Iris, Commander Carpen- 
dor, was at Vera Cruz 28th of Sept., awaiting 
the arrival of Mr. Clifford, to sail for Norfolk. 


It is stated that the Government of the United 
States has offered to take on board of the Ameri- 
can frigate, St. Lawrence, in quality of midship- 
men, four pupils of the Royal Marine School of 
Stettin and to make them good officers. This of- 
fer has been accepted with gratitude by the Prus- 
sian Government. 


The U. S. Steamship Supply, Lieut. Lynch, 
arrived at Marseilles, on the 29:h September, 
from Toulon. 


The death of Lieut. Manly, a son of Governor 
Manly, of North Carolina, who had been an offi- 
cer in Mexico, and more recently a seaman in 
the United States service, is announced as having 
taken place at the U. S. Marine Hospital, Pro- 
vidence, R. Island. 


The U. S. Steamer, Alleghany, Lieut. Hunter, 
Commanding, from Montevideo, via Rio Janeiro, 
was at Buenos Ayres, on the 15th August. 


The U.S. Brig, Bainbridge, Lieut. Houghton, 
Commanding, sailed from Monrovia, Africa, on 
Ist August, bound south on a cruise. 


The U. S. frigate Brandywine, Com. Storer, 
arrived at Rio de Janeiru on the 18ih of August 
from Pernambuco. 


The Frigate, United States, Capt. Paulding, 
was at Bremen on the 10:h ult., bound for tue 
Baltic. 


Commander Victor M. Randolph has been re- 
lieved from his post as Commander of the Navy 
Yard at Pensacola, and ordered to the United 
States sloop-of-war Albany, now lying at Nor- 
folli, and soon to proceed to the Gulf to rejoio 
the Home Squadron. 


ae 
OBITUARY. 
Commopore Bippte.—The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin gives the following brief notice of his 
character and services: 


James Biddle was the son of Charles Biddie, 
E-q., of Philadelphia, and was born on the 18th 
of February, 1783. He was thus in his 65th 
year, at the time of his death. His life has 
been part of the Naval History of the United 
States, and there are few men whose gallantry 
has Jent to this history more lustre. He was edu- 
cated atthe Pennsylvania University, and entered 
the Navy as a Midshipman, in the year 1800 
He was on board the trigate Philadelphia when 
she was lost on the coast of Tripoli, in 1803, 
and behaved in a gallant manner during the cap- 
ture and imprisonment of himself and the other 
officers of the frigate. After nineteen months 
captivity he was released, and then was promo- 
ted to a lieulenancy. He wasin active service 
from this time up to the war with Great Britain, 
when he acquired opportunities of serving his 
country, and distinguishing himself, which he did 
vot neglect. He wason board the Wasp when 
she captured the Frolic, and was appointed to 
take charge of the prize. His conduct in this 
engagement was rewarded by a sword and a 
vote uf thanks from the Pennsylvauia Leygisla- 
ture. 

After this period fe was promoted to the rank 
of Master-Commandant, and assigned the com- 
mand of the Hornet sloop-of-war. In the harbor 
of New London, he was the negotiator, on the 
part of the Americans, of the celebrated challenge 
to fight the British with an equal force ; which 
challenge the British officer saw fit to decline. 
After a season of inactivily he passed the block- 
ade of New London, with the Hornet, and arrived 
at New York. ‘Thence he sailed in a short 
lime, and in the course of an active cruise, 
captured the British Brig Penguin of greatly su- 
perior force. He was then chased by a British 
seventy-four, but by good seamanship and bold- 
ness escaped. A court of inquiry awarded him 
the highest praise, and many honors were be- 
stowed upou him on his return. This chase is a 
memorable event in the history of the Navy, and 
the conduct ef Capt. Biddle was considered 
ubove all praise while it lasted. 

Since the war with Great Britain, Commodore 
Biddle has been almost constantly engaged in 
some important service, either in the ordinary ca- 





pacity of a naval officer, or asa diplomatic agent 
of the United States. In the Jatter capacity he 
signed the commercial treaty with Turkey, in 
1832. He resided at the Naval Asylum near 
this city, from 1838 to 1842. 

He commanded the Columbus seventy-four 
when she sailed for China with the American 
Minister, Hon. A. H. Everett, and after the 
death of this gentleman, represented the United 
States in that far-cffeountry. He sailed thence 
to the coast of California, and, as he outranked 
both Commodore Shubrick and Commodore 
Stockton, who were then in that squadron, he 
commanded the American forces there engaged 
in the prosecution of the war with Mexico. 

He returned to this country within a few 
months, afflicted with a disease, that has thus 
carried him off in the midst of his early associa. 
tions. Pennsylvania, in his death, lost a brave 
and illustrious son, and Philadelphia has to mourn 
the death of one of the most distinguished of the 
naval heroes she has given to the service of the 
United States. 

Cominodore Biddle was, at the time of his 
death, the sixth in rank of the Coumodores in 
the Navy ; Commodores Barron, Stewart, Jones, 
Morris, and Warrington, being above him. 





Hon. Harrison Gray Oris.—The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, announces that the Hon. Harri- 
son Gray Oris died at his residence in that city, 
at 2 o’clock on Saturday morning, Oct. 28. He 
was born October 8, 1765, and was consequently 
| in his 84th year. Mr, Otis bas filled many im- 
portaut pubiic cffices. He represented Massa- 
chusetts in both Houses of Congress; was ap- 
pointed District Attorney under Join Adams; 
was subsequently a menaber of the celebrated 
Hartford Convention; was President of the State 
Senate, Judge of the Boston Court of Common 
Pleas, and the third Mayor of Boston. His in- 
tellectual facujties were bright and vigorous to 
the last; and he died wiihout pain, so gently 
that those who watched with him could not tell 
the ex.ct moment of the spiril’s departure. 





Hon. Dixon H. Lewis.—The funeral of the 
late Senator from Alabama took place in New 
York on the 27th ult. Rev. Dr, Tyag, of St. 
George’s Church, was the principal officiating 
clergyman, assisted by several ministers of other 
denominations. _Major Gen. Scott, Senator Dix, 
the city authorities of New York, and a number 
| of societies, appeared in the procession. ‘The 
‘following notice of the interment is from the 
Tribune :— 

At Greenwood, the grave was dug just off 





'** The Tour,” aud here the coffin was towered 


with appropriate ceremonies. It was of maho- 
gany, beautifully finished, and enclosing another 
of lead, in which the body is placed—weighing 
allogether about nine hundred pounds. ‘Tie in- 
scriplion, placed upon a massive silver plate, 
merely mentions name and date, as follows: 
DIXON H. LEWIS, 
Unirep Srares Senator, 
Frow Alabama, 
Died in New York, October 25th, 1848, 
“Aged 46 years, 2 months and 15 days. 


The Odd Fellows’ Burial Service was then 


performed, President Small, of the Board of | 


Assistant Aldermen, officiating on the part of 
Oriental Lodge, N. 63, when, according to the 
usage of the Order, the brethren marched thrice 
around the grave in solemr step, aud dropped 
sprigs of evergreen upon the coflin. 
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PENNSYLVANIA —Official Vote for Governor. 





Jounston. LonesTRETH. 

Alleghany 8856 6164 
Adams 233 1806 
Armstrong 2094 2133 
Berks 4207 8411 
Beaver 2760 2384 
Bucks 5084 5245 
Bedford 2613 273 

Blair 22293 1427 
Butler 2410 2308 
Bradford 3241 3748 
Cambria 1151 1421 
Carbon 768 996 
Chester 5895 - 5140 
Centre 1649 2544 




















Cumberland 2989 a 
Columbia 1980 a 
Crawford 2580 2849 
Clarion 1255 2238 
Clinton 808 1004 
Clearfield 630 111] 
Dauphin 3249 2269 
Delaware 1975 1500 
Kik 145 922 
Erie 3500 2Q087 
Fayette 2776 3290 
Franklin 3758 298 
Greene 1354 2362 
Huntingdon 22289 1871 
Indiana 2371 1568 
Juniata 1103 1201 
Jefferson 788 992 
Lebanon 2637 1800 
Lancaster 97:27 5514 
Lehigh 2550 2996 
Lycoming 1850 2298 
Luzerne 2967 3785 
Monroe 425 1769 
Mercer 3643 3109 
Mifflin 4443 1591 
Montgomery 4645 5218 
McKean 376 429 
Northampton 2551 3476 
Northumberland 1546 2124 
Perry 1339 2064 
Philadelphia city 5963 4972 
Philadelphia county 16998 16028 
Pike 26 612 
Potter 278 627 
Schuylkill 4264 3538 
Somerset 2755 1108 
Sullivan 182 360 
Susquehanna 1597 2416 
Tioga 1219 2077 
Union . 2887 1686 
Venango 988 1532 
Westmoreland 2856 4955 
Washington 4005 3944 
Warren 947 1145 
Wayne | 855 1455 
Wyoming 780 948 
York 4162 4345 
168,523 — 168,221 
Johnston’s majority 302 
KENTUCKY. 


OFFICIAL VOTE ON THE CONVENTION AND SCHOOL TAX. 
For Con- ForCon- For  Agatnst 


vention vention School School 
in 1847. in1845, Zur. Tez. 

Adair 1 068 1,090 599 606 
Allen &53 859 319 590 
Anderson 6938 800 488 402 
Ballard 615 654 354 52 
Barren 1,719 1,951 1,307 849 
Bath 1,304 «1,412 «1,205 04 
Boone 1,254 1,433 1,281 359 
Bourbon 84] 964 1,179 132 
Boyle 371 596 744 337 
Bracken 1,009 1,114 944 201 
Breathitt 453 383 60 341 
Breckenridge 1,055 1,139 234 = 1,085 
Bullitt 879 850 652 \17 
Butler 510 593 607 D4 
Caldwell 1,599 1,504 670 545 
Calloway 959 1,070 484 586 
Campbell 1,225 1,116 1,024 2b 
Casey 448 620 752 4161 
Carroll 614 8U9 758 lot 
Carter 837 885 178 Le 
Christian 1,298 1,462 822 he 
Clarke 999 1,015 819 451 
Clay 505 599 458 - 
Clinton 668 640 421 dag 
Crittenden 638 778 322 at 
Cumberland 787 644 350 4 
Daviess 940 1,251 756 13 
Edmonson 384 483 405 eo 
Estill 562 : a , wa 
Fayette 903 = 75% vote 
Foming 1,754 1,635 1,385 os 
Floyd 695 7 24 510 
Franklin 863 1,065 1,100 O75 
Fulton 574 514 187 80 
Gallatin 560 676 696 512 
Garrard 1,159 1,009 784 157 
Grant 66 745 866 855 
Graves 1,420 1,395 417 14 
Greenup 950 1,245 1,236 
Green 1,762 1,032 352 he 
Grayson 575 690 212 242 
Hancock 3U4 341 170 od 
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On1o.—The Cincinnati Times, of Qist ult., 
says:—The city members have certificates—the 
due election of Messrs. Spencer and Runyan, the 
Whig members elect to the House of Represen- 
tatives from the city, having been certified by 
the clerk. 


Vermont.—The Governor of this State has 
sent his annual message to the Legislature. He 
calls attention to the subject of popular education, 
Suggets the propriety of engrafling upon the 
system of common schools instruction in political 
Science, alludes to the government of the newly 
acquired territory of the United States, and says 
that Vermont must always be opposed to ihe ex- 
tension of slavery into any part of it. 

This excellent paragraph is taken from the 
message : ** Education for all is now demanded, 
Inquisitive men long since found out that there is 
no such thing as that which literary fops have 
called the ‘ vulgar mind.’ The artificial distinc- 
tions of the past are yielding to the claims of 
common sense and common justice, and it is 
foreshadowed that in our country if not else- 
Where, man 1s to be ranked by the measure of 
his intellectual ability and the degree of bis mo- 
ral worth”? 

He concludes as follows: 

‘‘ A copy of the memorial of the inhabitants of 
the County of Missisquoi, to the Gov. Gen. of Bri- 
lish N. America, upon the subject of obstructing 
the navigation of the waters ot Lake Champlain, 
Communicated by the Charge d’Affairs of her 
Britannic Majesty to the Department of State of 
tie United States, has been transmitted from that 
Department to this ; and it, with sundry commu 
ications from other States and public bodies, 
Will shortly be submitted to you.” ) 

Che income of the State for the year ending 
Aug. 31, appears to have been short of the dis- 
bursements. The total income, including the ba- 
lance in the ‘Treasury from the previous year, 
Was $94 ,076, while the disbursements were $95,- 
17, The State made a loan of $5000 with the 

















aa 1473 1,455 © 449-—«1,498] Bank of Brattleborough to supply the defici ‘ 
—_ 417 417 = =6319 —: 163! The total State liabilities on the Ist aed 
Hopkins ast Ae Tis ot were $48,107, and its resources $48 584. 
Hickman 1.357 1358 1433 398 | ., 12 the House of Representatives, on the 26th ult., | 
Harrison 195 «114342 594 | the resolution to proceed to the election of U.S. 
Hat | 576 950 672 679 | Senator was made the special order for 10, A. 
oe 1,244 1,382 950 M., of yesterday, by a vote of 108 to101. The 
vqerson 4,831 1,747 = 1,653 370 | following elections were made in joint ballot :— 
feasamine be on po = J. McM. Shafter, of Burlington, Secretary of 
Johnson ‘ : 120) State; Silas H. Hodges, of Rutland, Auditor of 
Kenton a oe SS: 232 Accounts; Luther Cross, of Montpelier, Ser- 
Knox 473 548 pt tof geant-at-Arms. Governor Coolidge has issued a 
Laure . proclamation for another trial, to take place 
674 753 233)—Sts«4 10 ; pla 
Larue ~ Tuesday, November 7th, to fill the v 
754 169 670 y, n , Lo e@ vacancies 
— 24) 202 63 in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Congressional districts. 
pene 1,025. 1,175 1,057 207 
phan 851 964 "925 183 Georaia Evection.— Official Result.—The fol- 
ne a, | lowing is the officia! vote at the late Congres- 
o 531 514 590 81 | -: “ ca 3 
pe 1,251 1,372 159 610 | Sional election in this State : 
Louisville City 4,082 4,036 120 +1848. W. D. 1847. W. Dz 
Madisun 3 La e ie be a late 3268 2086 4201 3303 
Marion ts We 37 | 0. 6478 6565 6413 6787 
Mas 2,073 2278 2,010 298; 3d do. 5 7 
= “Gas gine gta fe ge 
McCracken fon’ 2) ab toe ae oe 5904 8773 6689 9857 
sane 1199 1.227 920 ~—-q5 | Oth do. 4314 5891 5193 6875 
Monroe 993 1,004 556 474 | Tih do. 4019 2602 4193 3040 
Morgan 813 898 245 639 | 8th do. 4232 2551 4803 3178 
Montgomery 1,122 1.124 841 6.0 
Muhlenburg 1,000 = 1,101 764 588 38310 38580 41993 43216 
Nelson 1017 = 1,185 814 464 38310 41993 
Nicholas fase “ere 1,203 249 : 
Ohio 095 at 652 430 | . ‘ 
ee 762 #02 659 908 | Democratic maj. now 270 do. in 1847 1223 | 
Owen 902 1,036 1,057 375! = Texas.—aA letter from Dublin, published in 
Owsley pos bn = '7| the London Chronicle, annouaces the emigration 
oe 251 301 aoe + of a superior class for Texas, including ‘‘ some 
e * » 9 
>: 52 548 33. 3| persons inthe rank of gentry,” one gentleman 
a 1,807 1.979 1173 aan _ who has been a member of Parliament, three jus- 
Rockcastle 321 478 345 95a | tices of the peace, persons heretofore connected 
Russell 509 521 392 305 | With mercanile and banking establishments, and | 
Scott 774 743 =: 1,033 a number of well-to-do farmers. An Episcopalian 
Shelby i “oo — 730 | clergyman accompanies the party, who is to be- | 
Simpson 733 235 566 | come the pastor of the new settlement, the lands | 
Spencer 600 676 - 457 375! for which have already been purchased. | 
on + aa aan ro sak | Late advices inform us that the Waco and 
Trimble 591 673 54] 129 | other tribes of Indians were committing nume- 
Taylor 879 264 639 | rous and serious depredations on the frontier and 
Union 1,002 1,044 622 456 | that several persons had been killed between San 
Warren 1,289 1,516 1,407 227 | Antonio and Goliad, prior to the 12th ult. 
Washingt 1,064 1,208 955 $5 ’ : 
Sana ~. 1020 1,036 489 pe ArKANSAS.—The lead veins near Little Rock, 
Whitley 712 704 463 416 | are about to be worked, and a furnace is already 
Woodford 545 765 858 284 | in progress of erection. The mineral, according 
— to assays made, contains a large proportion ol 
92,639 104,823 74,637 37,826 | silver. The report of chemists, who assayed seve- 


ral specimens state the amount of silver obtained 
to be equal to six per cent. One ton of the mine- 
ral contains therefore silver of the value nearly 
of two thousand dollars. 

Governor Drew’s proclamation giving the re- 
sult of the recent Congressional election in Ar-| 
kansas, appears in the Little Rock Banner of the 
19th ult. The vote is as follows : 

For Robert W. Johnson, Dem. 14,466 
For Thomas W. Newton, Whig, 9 234 





Johnson’s majority, 5,232 

Missourit.— Official.—The full official vote for 

State officers anu Congressmen stands as follows : 
Governor and Lieut. Governor. 








Dem. Whig, Maj. 

King, 48,921 Rollins, 33,968 14,953 

Price, 48,170 Hendrick, 32,936 15,224 
Congress. 

Dem. Whig, Maj. 

Ist District, Bowlin, 10,312 6776 3,536 

2d do. Bay, 8,394 6,968 1,426 

3d. do. Green, 9,754 7,417 2.337 

4th do. Hall, 10,340 4,418 6,422 | 

5ih do. Phelps, 11,062 5,843 5,219 

50 362 31,492 18,940 


Sourn Caro.ina.—From the Charleston Cou- 
rier we learn that South Carolina has elected 
to her Legislature 76 Cass men, 62 Taylor 
men, and 28 men who are pledged not to vote 
for Cass, but who are pledged to nobody else. 

Balt. Clip. 


InpiaNna has declared for the establishment of 
free schools by a vote of 27,545 against 27,253. 


THE NEW STATES. 
The following table will show the time when 
the new States, or those not included in the old 
thirteen, were admitted into the Union. 


Kentucky, formerly a part of Virginia, admit- 
ted into the Union June, 1792. 

Tennessee, formed of territory ceded to the 
United States by the State of North Caolina, ad- 
mitted into the Union June 1, 1796. 

Ohio, formed out of part of the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio, admitted into the Union 
November 29, 1796. 

Louisiana, formed @ut of part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France, received 
into the Union Aoril 8, 1812. 

Indiana, formed out of part of the north-west 
Territory, ceded to the United States by Vir- 
ome admitted into the Union December 11, 

Mississippi, formed out of part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by the State of South 
ae admitted inio the Union December 10, 
i , 

lilinois, formed out of part of the North-wes- 
tern Territory, admitted into the Union Decem- 
ber 3, 1818. 

Alabama, formed out of part of the territory 
ceded to the United States by South Carolina 
and Georgia, admitted into the Union December 
15, 1818. 

Maine, formed out of a part of Massachusetts, 
admitted into the Union March 15, 1820. 

Missouri, formed out of a part of the territory 
ceded by France by the treaty of April 30, 1783, 
admitted into the Union August 10, 1821; after 
the adoption of the noted compromise line exclu- 
ding slavery from all territory north of 36 deg. 


| 30 min. west of the Mississippi, saving States or 


Territories already formed 

Arkansas, formed of part of the same territory, 
admitted June 15, 1838. 

Michigan, formed of part of the territory ce- 
ded to the United States by Virginia, admitted 
into the Union January 26ih, 1837. 

Florida, formed out of the territory ceded by 
Spain to the United States, by treaty of Februa- 
ry 2, 1819, admitted nto the Union March 3, 
1845. 

‘Texas, an independent republic, admitted into 
the United States by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved March 2, 1845. 

Fs ge admitted into the Union December 26, 
1846. 

Wisconsin—an act was passed March 3, 1847, 
to admit this Territory into the Union, upon the 
condition that the people adopt the Constitution 
passed December 16, 1846. The Constitution was 
rejected; but the people having subsequently 
agreed upon a Constitution, the State was ad- 
mitted into the Union by act of Congress of 29th 
May, 1848. 

Territories—Nebraska ; bill reported to fix 
boundaries January 7, 1845—but no action on 
the subject. 

Oregon ; bill to establish a Territorial Go- 
vernment passed House of Representatives Janua- 
ry 15, 1847—no final action on the subject in the 
Senate during that session, when in 1848 a bill 
passed both Houses of Congress, and was ap- 
proved by the President on the 15th August, es- 
tablishing a Territorial Government. 

Minuvesota ; bill to establish a ‘Territorial Go- 
vernment passed the House February 17, 1848— 
referred to Judiciary Committee in Senate, but 
no further action on the subject. 

[V. ¥. Jour. of Commerce 


oe 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


NantuckeT.—There are three kinds of fishing 
here. he first is catching “ sculps,” a fish re- 
sembling the New York porgee; the second is 
blue-fishing, and the third is sharking. Cod and 
haddock are taken in the spring of the year, but 
these are not always to be found in these waters. 
We caught eight—one was seven, three others 
were about six feet each, and the others not so 
large. Their most prominent feature 1s the 
mouth, which is quite Jarge and their teeth are 
very white. 

Sharking is carried on here as a profitable 
branch of trade. ‘The liver of the shark will 
make from one to two gallons of oil, which is the 
only part used for trying purposes. Their bodies 
are carted to Potter’s field, and covered with 
earth. When decomposed they are used for 
maoure. 

The town of Nantucket is a quiet place—every- 
body knows everybody. ‘The fire, two years ago, 
burot up a large part of the town—since then the 





Vermont was originally a part of New York, 





and was admitted into the Union June Ist, 
1791. 


‘burnt district has been in a good degree, rebuilt. 
| Among the buildings which were burot was the 
Atheneum, which contaived a fine cabinet of 
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marine and other curiosities, brought home, for 
the most part, by whale ships. The Atheneum 
also had a library of three thousand volumes, all 
of which together with the Museum, were de- 
stroyed. A new building has been erected, and 
a new library and Museum commenced. Al- 
ready they have 2,500 volumes and a great many 
very good specimens of shells and minerals. 

The population of Nantitket does not increase. 
The railroads and other improvements on the 
main land, and the better facilities thus afforded 
for business, draw off the population. The sand 
bar atthe mouth of the harbor is also a great 
hindrance to the prosperity of the Island. The 
number of inhabilsnts at present on the Island, is 
about the same asin the year 1800. The busi- 
ness of Nantucket is the whale fishery. Every 
other adult male you mect has doubled Cape 
Horn. 

There are about seven thousand sheep on the 
Island ; some large flocks are owned by men who 
do not owna rod of land. ‘The sheep run at 
Jarge on the island and eat up every green thing. 
The people on the island are noted for their love 
of blackberries; 11 is estimated that ten thousand 
dollars goes off the island every year io purchase 
this delicious fruit. It is contended, and witb 
much force, that if the sheep were away the peo- 
ple could raise their own blackberries, and hence 
the difficulty. The question is now before the 
State Courts, whether people who keep sheep 
have any right to let them run at large upon the 
Jand which is the common property oi the whole 
people. Hence they have a real, bona fide 
** free soil’? question, 





SyrAcusE.—Syracuse, in J820, consisted of 
‘*one house in a swamp,” and now is a fine litle 
Cily, conlaiming upwards of 15,000 inhabitants. 
It owes ils prosperily to its advantageous situa- 
tion on the canal aud its salt werks; of which 
Jatter a correspondent of the Baltimore Ameri 
can writes as foliows: ‘ It is not the canal alone 
which bas made Syracuse. Its salt manufacture 
has added vastly lo its rapid growth in wealth 
and population. During the past few years the 
annual manulacture of salt has been from two 
anda haif to three and a haif million bashels. 
Three bores have been made inté the earth to 
the depth of two thousand feet, the salt water is 
forced up by steam and water power into a buil- 
ding sixty [det above the Jevel. It is then sent 
through pipes and bored Jogs to the different fac- 
tories. ‘Ibe works extend five miles. It is 


matufactured in two ways, by evaporation and | 


boiling. By the first method, the salt water is 
poured upon a broad suriace twelve feet sqnare 
and six inches deep and thus exposed to the teat 
of the sup, Sliding 1oofs are prepared for all 
the evaporation works, by means of which the 
sal waler is covered in wet weather. In dry 
seasons the vats ‘dry ofl” twice. The salt that 
remains is ol the best quality. The particles are 
very coarse and beaulilully chrystalized. The 
evaporating works cover a very large area, and 
as you Jock upon them from a distaut and eleva- 
ted spot, they very much resemble a broad lake. 
But the greatest quantity of salt 1s made by 
boiling. ‘There are irom twelve to twenly large 
kettles ineach building. ‘They are kept con- 
stautly full of sait water, and a large fire is con- 
sluptly burning underneath. ‘The workiwen, who 
are ever suffering with intense heat, (the ther- 
mameter over a bunured) are employed in scoop- 
ing the sait from the kettles. Hundreds and 
thousands of barrels of this salt are packed 
weekly. A persou remaining even but a short 
time m Syracuse could nol spend an hour more 
profitably aud pieasanily than in visiting the salt 
works.?? 











Foreign Atems, 
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LAMARTINE’S JUSTIFICATION, 
M. de Lamartine has published a defence of 


his conduct while a member of the Provisional 
Government. ‘The sensation created by ils an- 


noupcemeut was extraordinary, and the fiist edi- | 


tion wus disposed olf immediately. 

He commences with the declaration that * that 
popularity which had greeted him everywhere 
without cause, has been withdrawo from him 
without reason,” and then proceeds to specify 
the accusations broug!t against him: 

Jt has been said, then, that | was ardent in 
ambition, but weak in power—ihat | truckied 





with Terrorism—that I dealt with Communism— 
that I plotted with the principal factions who 
wished to dishonor the Republic—that | con- 
spired with the prisoners at Vincennes, and sup- 
plied Sobrier with arms—that | mixed myself 
up with attempts at an armed propagandism on 
the frontiers of Governments to which | had 
promised peace—that I compromised the safety 
of the Republic, by not throwing forces over the 
Rhine and the Alps—that I retarded the elec- 
tions, in order to prolong the dictatorship of the 
Government of which | formed part—that I was 
an accomplice in the manifestation of the 200,000 
men on March 17—that I was taking no measures 
on April 16-—that after the meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly I refused, through pussillani- 
mity, the unitary power which the National As- 
sembly, as itis said, was disposed to offer me— 
that { made an alliance with men whose opinions 
were at variance with my own—that the mo- 
tive of my alliance with these political ad- 
versaries is to be found in interested relations 
between the public treasury, or in an infamous 
venality—that these pretended adversaries had 
in their hands the proof of this venality, and that 
I was obliged to purchase their silence by conce- 
ding to their cpinions—that | paid my debts with 
the money of the Republic—that | remitted to 
England the fruits of my malversation—that | 
retained the ateliers naliconaux to overawe the 
National Assembly—that on May 15, 1 wilfully 
left the Assembly unprotected—that | did not 
know, or would not provide against the events 
of June 23--that neither | nor my colleagues had 
prepared the military forces necessary—that the 
conflict was prolonged through the want of fore- 
thought—that the blood of this civil war rests 
upon our hands.” 


Lamartine answers these charges severally. 
He declares that the revolution of February took 
bim by surprise. Alter the scene in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, when the Provisional Goveru- 
ment was appointed— 


‘¢ We marched,” writes he, ‘‘ to the Hotel de 
Ville at the head of a column of the people. We 
were borne along under a Canopy of sabres, pikes, 
and bayonets, into the halis stained with bload, 
and encumbered with the dead and the wounded, 
to a small table, at which the Government was 
| organized. At this very hour commenced out- 
iside the conflict between the two Republics— 
the one violent, sweeping, dictatorial, and ter- 
rorist, in language, in gesture, and in color; the 
‘other moderate, pacific, legal, unanimous, and 
constitutional—between the Republic of your 
wishes and that you would not have. The first 
act of this terrorist Republic was to hang out its 
banner, whose color is the color of blood. Du- 
‘ring two days and two nights, armed men re- 
peatedly inundated the square, the conrts, the 
halls of the Hotel de Ville. They insisted upon 
our instantly giving to the Republic the cha- 
racter, the attitude, the emblems of the first 
revolution. My colleagues and myself resisted 
atthe peril of our lives. Twenty times during 
these seventy-two hours I was taken up, dragged, 
carried to the doors and windows, on to the head 
of the staircase, into the courts and the square, 
to address men of another epoch, who so falla- 
ciously interpreted the will of the people, and to 
hurl down those emblems of terrorism with which 
it was attempted to dishonor the Republic. You 
must remembei the last words which decided the 
victory io favor of the tri-colored flag; they were 








jon the lips of my colleagues. 1 only was called | 


on to pronounce them:—‘ The red flag, citizens, 
which you present to us, has never been any- 
where, except round the Camp-de-Mars, trailed 
in the blood of the people; the flag which we 
wisi to preserve to the Republic has made the 
‘tour of the world, with our bravery, our glory 
‘and our lioerties!? Was this the premeditated 
ambition of a post into which chance had thrown 
/us, on the breach made in society? Was this 
|'weakness? Was this a compremise with terror- 
ism? Decide!” 

He justifies his peace policy, and shows that, 
so far from having been an accomplice in the de- 
'monstration of March 17, it was directed against 


‘himsel!! Of the most disgraceful charge brought 





| agains! him, that of peculation and venality, La- 
|martine disposes it triumphantly. The following 
statement is highly interesting : 

‘‘On the Ist of January last, fifty-three days 
|‘ befére the Republic, my general fortune amount- 


fed to 2,500,000f. ($500,000, a very large for- 


tune; be it remembered, in France,) in lands, 


‘ houses, personal properly, investments and liter- 











“M —__—_.., 
ary property. debts amount Rt 
Nothing is more eas than to verify tres 0008 
by the lands, mortgages, and other editrees 
‘But,’ I am told, ‘that I had in 1847, deh ene 
’ 8 to the 

amount of, 7,100,000f, but now have no mor 
600.000f. and consequently must have ry han 
500,000f, cut of the Public Treasury. Citizens’ 
] have very little difficulty in replying to this. Th 
500,000f. of debts were paid off by mesix mor the 
before the Revolution. Out of what funds did [ 
reimburse in 1847 these 500,000f? Out of 340 
000f. ($60,000) I received from the publisher ci 
the Histoire de Girondins and 450,000f. the price 
of my patrimonial estate of Peronne, near Ma- 
con, sold by me at that period. For proofs of 
this go to my said estate and its purchasers m 
notaries, my publishers, my creditors, and they 
with my publishers, my deeds, releases, and ac. 
quaintances will answer Getter than I ean. As 
to the movement of my fortune since the day of 
the establishment of the Republic, and my ac- 
cession to power up to the present day, the fo}. 
lowing is the account: I have been obliged to 
borrow 110,000f. to pay 105.000f. Iam ready to 
produce witnesses to those who may remain ip- 
credulous. Their names wiil answer for the 
truth and morality of these transactions, Jj js 
shown, that the source of my partial reimburse. 
ments in 1848 was not in the Public Treasury 
but in the funds of my creditors and friends. 
I blush at being obliged to expose all these par- 
ticulars, but the people have a right over the re- 
putations of their Representatives. A_ short 
tume before February 23, I concluded with 
booksellers, editors, capitalists, and proprietors 
of journals, contracts for the copyright of my 
literary works, past, present and to come, amount- 
ing together to the sum of 450,000f. I hoped 
by my assiduity to pay all my creditors in afew 
years, and thus preserve my patrimony for 
my numerous and beloved family, and for the 
more numerous families of farmers who live 
upon myestate. The charge of public affairs 
and the crisis of which | could not take advan- 
tage against the honest and generous men with 
whom | had ent red into contracts, have com- 
pelled me to annul those contracts, and wil! 
oblige me to reimburse the advances which have 
been made tome. [| have, therefore, voluntarily 
sacrificed to the Revolution these 540,000f. Such 
are the benefits which 1 have received from the 
Republic.’ 

M. de Lamartine then enters into the history 
of his connection with Sobrier, Blanqui, Raspail, 
Barbes, and De Flotte. This connection was, 


‘he contends, so far from being a crime, one of 


his best tithes to the approbation of his fellow- 
citizens ; and he declares that the object of it 
was ** to influence by private political conversa- 
tion, and endeavor to rally to the Republic, con- 
stitutional, honest, moderate, and practical, the 
men who were capable of serving or ruining 
it.” He concludes with the following splendid 
passage : 

‘‘ The Republic inspired by Washington shall 
triumph over the Republic of Babceul, Robes- 
pierre, and Dantou! In other ages, other ideas, 
other thoughts, other men! This is the truth 
with regard to society. The choice you have 
made of your representatives in the National As- 
sembly is a guaranty for the triumph of the 
popular and regular Republic, as we understand 
it; it is the honesty of the people that yoo have 
sent in them; the honesty of the people is 11s 
salvation. The National Assembly will save 
Fravce. Our sole glory lies in having felt that. 
Attach yourselves more and more to the National 
Assembly. It is your own sovereignty, and 1s 
worthy of you, Only give it time. Impatience 
always does vivlence to good intentions. A Go 
vernment for ages is not to be instituted in three 
monihs. Accept my adieux, citizens! Nomi 
nated ten times by you as a signification ard not 
as a man, confounded henceforth in the ranks of 
simple representatives, descended from a pomes 
too high for my ambition, and desiring that 
may never ascend again to it, forget me, but do 
not accuse me. Perhaps there was one day 10 
which 1 merited your suffrages ; it was the day 
in which | sacrificed them to concord. For my- 
self I shall bear you in my memory all the ms 
of my public life. Every time that l shall = 
into the urn, a vote of good intent toward 
people, for family, for property, for society, “ 
conscience, I will say to myself I am cast! B 
your vote with my own: IJ will say that two a 
lions are voting through me for this unanime 2 
Republic, in which, in your eyes as well as — 
the interests of all are legitimatized by the W 
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of all, and defended by the hands of all, under 
the most free and potent of all Governments.” 

The Paris correspondent of the ‘ Courrier des 
Etats Unis,” of the 7th instant, speaking of this 
address, and of French affairs generally, says : 

« | doubt if M. Lamartine’s object in this ad- 
dress was to excite any rivalry against Cavaignac. 
[ think his knowledge of the present state of 
affairs is too good to allow it, but however that 
may be, he could not succeed, for the popularity 
of Gen. Cavaignac is too well established. Still 
this discourse, full as it is of grand thoughts, of 
excellent doctrines and eloquence, is, and always 
will be, one of the principal proofs of the politi. 
cal character of this great orator. It is a favor- 
ple sign of the times that the discussion of the 
Constitution is the grand subject that occupies 
the whole country, but not exclusively, for atten-. 





tion is sometimes called to the question of War. 
All at present remains as it was when the offer | 
of mediation was made, except that after the | 
evasive answer of Austria, France became a lit- | 
ce more firm. The special courier from Vienna 
is daily expected. La Bourse is extremely un- 
settled, fallung and rising according to the ru- 
mors that arrive of the prospect of peace or war. 
It is certain, however, thatif England supports 
boldly the project of mediation, Austria will 
give up; for in fact, her real interests are not so 
much involved as her self-love. 

In connection with the subject the following 
anecdote is pertinent: 

The Bien Public, in reference to a paragraph 
in the Siecle, in which the writer asks where M. 
de Lamartine was, when, according to a deposi- 
(ion before the committee of investigation, the 
Provisional Government had accepted the red 





faz, says—‘‘He was on the stairs of the Hotel 
de Ville, on the steps, and on the square, al- 
tempting to remove the red flag, whilst the peo- 
ple were shouting ‘La tete de Lamartine It 
was at this moment that he made a reply which 
produced an effect on the vociferators :—** My 
head, cilizens! would to God you all had it oa 
your shoulders,’ ” 


GERMANIC CONFEDERATION. 


The following are the main provisions of the | 
organic law of this new confederation of the 
several thirty-nine States of Germany, uniting | 
their Various powers under one provisional exe- | 
culive head, adopted by the National Assembly | 
by a vote of 450 to 100: 

Ist: A Provisional General Executive Depart- 
meot shall be created for the administration of 
all affairs of Common concernment to the nation. 

2d. This Executive shall have the following 
attributes, 

a. Toactas Executive on all matters con- 
cerning the safely and welfare of Ger- 
many. 

. To superintend the War Department of 
the.Confederation, and to appoint the com- 
mander-in-chief thereof. — 

- To represent the confederation in its rela- 
tions with foreign nations, and to appoint 
the diplomatic agents, ministers, and con- 
suls. 

3d. The Executive is excluded from the busi- 
besss of the constituting assembly. 

4ih. War, the declaration thereof, negotiations 
for peace, and the making of treaties, can only 
be dove by the Executive in concert with the 
National Assembly. 

oh. The Executive power shall be vested in 
an Admiuistrator of the Empire, to be elected by 
the National Assembly. 

6ik. The Administrator exercises his power 
through ministers whom he appoints, but who 
are responsible to the National Assembly. All 
his acts require the signature of at least one res- 
ponsible minister. 

ith. The Administrator is not responsible. 

Sih. The responsibility of the ministry shall be 
fixed by a law to be passed by the National Par- 
liameut,. 

Yih. ‘The ministers have the right of attending 
the meetings of the Parliament, and of participa- 
ling in its debates whenever they desire it. 

10th. It is the duty of the ministers to attend 
the meetings aad to give explanations to the Par- 
‘ament whenever required. 

11th. The ministers can only vote when they 
are also members of the Parliament. 

12th. The Administrator of the Empire cannot 
© a member of the Parliament. 

13th. The Diet ceases as the organ of the con- 


|ing parties to a prompt and peaceful issue, in 
possession of the more precise facts and figures | 
| which an intelligent body of merchants will best | 


/in all respects brought down tothe same date. 





f leracy as soon as the Execuliye enters upon its 
UNClions, 








14th. The Executive shall as much as possible 
act in concert with the authorities of the different 
States composing the confederacy. 

15th. The Provisional Executive is to cease as 
soon as the constitution for Germany is made and 
put in operation. 

On the 29th of June, the Arch Duke John, of 
Austria, was elected Administrator of the Empire 
by the Assembly, by a vote of 436 to 100. The 
Arch Duke is the uncle of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and about sixty six years of age. He mar- 
ried a lady of the citizen class, and his children 
are not regarded as of equal birth with the other 
members of the imperial family, and this circu 1- 
stance, together with his republican habits and 
character, has increased his popularity with the 
people. 

This union of the German States, under a com- 
mon executive, will produce important changes. 
Of all the German States, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria alone will hereafter maintain separate diplo- 
matic relations, and he in his capacity as King of 
Hungary. This federative union of forty muil- 
lions of Germans, is destined, we think, to exer- 
cise a great influence in the political affairs of 
Kurope, as well as on the mercantile affairs of 
the world. 


Trape AND Navicarion oF Nortrn Ger- 
MANY.—The following brief, and in some res- 
pects necessarily incomplete, review of the 
trade and shipping of the various States and 
Territories of North Germany more immediately | 
exposed to the injurious Consequences of a state 
of warfare, will perhaps be of more than usual 
interest under existing circumstances. It will 
place the Manchester Commercial Associations, 
which have taken the lead in impressing upon 
the government, by memorial and deputation, 
the urgency and importance of bringing its ac- 
cepted friendly mediation betwixt the contend- 





know how and most opportunely to turn to ac- 
count in furtherance of their objects. We be. 
gin with Hamburg, premising that the returns, 
which are the latest we have received, and as- 
suredly the latest yet made public here, are not 


This defaull of completeness does not, however, 
materially affect the general view which it is 
desirable to present, or the considerations which 
it is calculated to suggest. 

The number of vessels which entered the port 
of Hamburg from the sea during the quinquen- 
nial period from 1840 to 1844, gives an annual 
average of 3,252, of 481,000 tonnage. These 
figures show an increase in the navigation of | 
more then 125 per cent in the space of thirty 
years. In the year 1845, a total of 3,990 vessels 
entered from the sea, viz:—435 coming from 
trans-atlantic ports; 1,566 coming from British 
ports ; 1,989 coming from other ports of Europe. 
Ot the values of the commodities imported in the 
same year by this mass of shipping, we have no 
specific returns ; but, taking the maritime com- 
werce, imports and exports logether, at the same 
rate of proportion to the general commercial 
movement as in 1843, which comprised the traf- 
fic with the interior of Germany, inclusive of a 
portion of that through Altona, we should have 
about 225 millions sterling of sea borne trade 
upon a total aggregate movemeut of nearly 35 
millions. As, however, 452 vessels more entered 
the port of Hamburg in 1845 than in 1843, 
whilst proportionally the sailings might be in the 
same ratio, the collective value of imports and 
exports by sea would probably be in excess also 
in the former year. 

For the-years anterior to 1845, we have more 
precise and abundant materials to work upon, 
without, however, being enabled to detach alto- 
gether the special movement of trade and navi- 
gation from the general movement, which com- 
prehends that carried on by the Elbe and by 
land carriage. The sea and river navigation 
together shows the following results for the years 
Stated : 

1842. 1843. 1844. 
Entries and sailings of 

vessels together 15,277 15,634 14,403 
Tonnage, 1,373,843 1,382,973 1,273,608 

The years 1841, 1842, and 1843 show a much 
greater shipping and trading activity than 1644. 
ln 1841 the excess of shipping employed was 
equal to 148,477 tonnage, in 1842 to 100,175, in 
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ted :—Entries, 7,649, of 680,488 tonnage. In this 
movement of navigation the trade with Great 
Britain in 1842 employed 2.320 vesseis, entries 
and sailings together, of 394,129 tonnage; but 
in 1844 only 2,187 vessels of 383,775 tonnage. 
The country next in order for the importance of 
its connexion by sea traffic with Hamburg, is 
Holland, which in 1842 had inwards and out- 
wards together, 802 vessels, of 57,225 tonnage, 
in the trade in 1844 reduced to 696 vessels, of 
41,708 tonnage. The trade with Prussia, almost 
all by the Higher Elbe, occupied 582,000 tons, 
iawards and outwards, in 1842; in 1844, 496,652 
tons. With Hanover, chiefly fuvial navigation 
also, the tonnage employed inwards and out- 
wards together, was 54,708 tons in 1842, and 46,_ 
515 in 1844. We have no returns separately of 
the maritime and fluvial navigation, but it may 
be stated, as a general approximation, that the 
latter enters for more than one half into the 
whole number of vessels, with at least two-fifths 
of the total tonnage. The traffic by the Elbe was 
materially affected by the onerous tariff of duties 
imposed upon its navigation in late years. The 
commerce of Hamburg absorbs upwards of 90 
per cent of the total navigation of the Elbe. 


The commerce of Hamburg represented about 
the following aggregate values in imports and 
exports of merchandise, by sea, river, and land 
carriage. 

1842. 1843. 1844. 
£35 600,000 £34,765,000 £34,010,000 


For the last year cited, the returns for the others 
being omitted as superfluous and unnecessary, 
the total movement thus presented was made up 
of imports tv the value of about £17,557,000, 
and of exports for £16 ,453,000. The following 
are the proportions in which the three countries 
which figure at the head of the list entered for 
imports and exports in the aggregate mass for 





1844: 


Imports 


£4,621,650 


Exports. 
£4 ,669,500 
Great Britain, 4,852,500 3,367,250 
Hanover, 2,280 250 2,830,000 

The principal imports from Great Britain con- 
sisted of raw cotton, cotton yarns and fabrics, 
woolen fabrics, cutlery, iron and steel, and indi- 
go. The chie. exports from Hamburg to Great 
Britain were raw wool, corn and flour, and cotl- 
ton manufactures. 

The importance of the trade with Hamburg 
to British interests may readily be estimated by 
these figures. It may be added, moreover, that 
as the total effective shipping of Hamburg con- 
sisted, on the first of January, 1845, of only 205 
ships, of the aggregate burden of 50,937 tons, 
inclusive of eight steam-vessels, of which five 
served on the Elbe, this most important traffic 
was carried on chiefly by, and ali to the advan- 
tage of British shipping. 


Prussia, for 


Liverpoot Corn Rerort.—The foilowing ta- 
ble shows the average yearly imports into Liver- 
pool for the twelve years prior to the passing of 
ihe Corn Jaw in 1842, and the quantities received 
during the seven subsequent years, the last of the 
series ending on the 30:h ult -— 


Wheat. Flour. I. Corn. 1. C. Meal. 
Foreign. Foreign. Colonial. Foreign. Foreign. 
qrs. bris. bris. qrs. bris. 
1841 170,442 175,019 36,022 
1842 653,637 180,505 221,939 
1843 76,852 10,731 79,680 
1844 240,227 155,200 226,833 
1845 65,972 41,886 136,086 37,918 ——— 
1846 287,451 877,659 246,276 192,026 ——— 
1847 519,159 1,979,491 410,306 1,171,608 430,534 
1848 218,681 227,285 105,127 504,193 105,937 
At this period last year the stocks held here 
were estimated at one hundred und twenty thou- 
sand quarters Wheat, four hundred thousaad bar- 
rels of Flour, three hundred thousand quarters 
Indian Corn, and two hundred thousand barrels 
indian Meal. 














Commerce or France.—The Moniteur pub- 
lishes a return of the imports and exports for the 
first eignt months of this year compared with the 
results of the previous years. The importations 
of the month of August, yielded to the trea- 
sury 8,656,022f. In the last year the same 
month produced 11,500,000f. But it is ta- 
king the period of eight months that the defi- 
ciency becomes more striking. The duties levied 





1543 to 109,305 tons, more than in 1344. The 
entries and sailings for 1844 were thus distribu- 


during the eight months of 1348 only, amounted 
to 54,000,000f; during the corresponding period 
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of 1847, they were 89,000,000f ; and in 1846, 


exceeded 100,000,000f. The greatest diminu- 
tions have taken place in linen threads, hemp, 
cast iron, coal, linens, and zinc of the first fusion. 
As to the exports, they have been kept up, and 
there has beeu progress in certain respects on 
preceding years. It is the consequence of the 
system of premiums applied for some time. 
Soap, refined sugar, machines, and tissues of silk, 
figure in the first rank of the products of which 
the exportation has increased. 





The following reductions in the national ex- 
penses of England have been proposed at the 
meeting of the Liverpool Financial Reform As- 
socjalion : 

1. In the allowance to the Queen, a reduc- 
tion of more than £100,000 sterling. 

2. In the branches of the Royal Family: 


Present Future 
allowance. allowance. 
Duke of Cumberland, now 
King of Hanover, 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, now 
King of the Belgians, 
Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, now Grand Duch- 
ess of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, 3,000 ss 


£21,000 Nothing. 
50,000 * 


Duke of Cambridge, 27.000 15,000 
The Duchess of Gloucester, 16,000 10,000 
The Duchess of Kent, 30 ,0U0 15,000 
Prince Alvert of Saxe Co- 

burg and Gotha 30,000 2,000 
H. M. Adelaide, the Queen 

Dowager, 100,000 50,000 


The attention of the association will be direc- 
also to the pension list and sinecure ofhces. 





Tue Exires.— There is at this moment a crowd 
of illustrious exiles in London, instances of the 
reverses of fortune more striking than the ex-roy- 
alties whom Candide encountered al the Carnival 
of Venice. A French paper thus sums them up: 
—Louis Philippe. The Duke and Duchess of Ne- 
mours—the latter born heiress of Saxe-Coburg, 
Cohary and cousin german of the Queen. ‘The 
Prince and Princess of Joinville. Guizot, who 
is the guest of the Society for the advancement 
of Science at Swansea, Wales. Duchatel, guest 
of Sir Robert Peel. Flahaut, ancient ambassa- 
dor to Venice. Klinedworth, chief editor of the 
Guizot-Metternichian journal, the Spectateur de 
Londres, and secret agent of Louis Philippe, 
whose letters relative to M. Mole, the Revue 
Retrospective has published. Montemolin, ab- 
solute pretender to the crown of Spain. Don 
Francisco, brother to the last named, and his 
wife, Archduchess of Austria. Don Miguel, ab- 
solute pretender to the crown of Portugal. Louis 
Napoleon. The Duke of Bordeaux and his wile, 
Archduchess of Austria, who are supposed to be 
concealed in London. Prince Metternich. The 
Count de Colovroth, Minister of State of Aus- 
tria. The Baron Hagel, private Secretary of 
Metternich, on whom the Tory University of 
Oxford has bestowed the degree of Doctor, a 
degree awarded to Blucher, Prince Albert, &c. 
Yarke, Counsellor of the Court of Austria, au- 
thor of articles in the Times, Chronicle, &c. 
Louis Blanc, and Caussidiere, who strangely 
enough, close a list commenced with the name of 
Louis Philippe. 





The Preuissische Staalzanzieger publishes the fol- 
lowing proclamation of the Diet :— 

‘*The Diet has been informed of the fatal 
events which have occurred in this capital. It 
has met, and appeals to the population of Vienna 
for assistance in the execution of ils arduous du- 
ties. The Diet is deeply afflicted at an act of 
unwarrantable violence, by which the death of 
the Minister of War has been caused, but it 
trusts, and in so trusting it proclaims. its firm re- 
solution, that frow this moment the law, and the 
fear of the same will and shail be paramount. 
The Diet has declared itself permanent; it is ta- 
king measures for the protection of public order, 
safety, and liberty, and it wall provide for the 
unconditional execution of its resolutions. I[t is 
now making an appeal to the Sovereign for the 
removal ol those of his councillors who do not 
possess the confidence of the country. The Diet 
places the safety of the city of Vienna, the invio- 
jability of the Diet and the Throne, and the wel- 
fare of the country, under the protection of the 
National Guard of Vienna. ‘For the Diet, 

The President, FRANZ SMOLKA. 

Vienna, Oct. 6.” 
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approach of this army to the confines of Austria, 
and the direction of their march being from Raab 


to Vienna, appears of great importance to the 
Oesterrichische Zeitung. 


Porto Rico. 


to carry on trade thronghout the whole of Rus- 
sia. 


Pau to the Chateau d’Amboise, on the Loire. 


£333,000. 


mail steamer Great Western for Vera Cruz. 


plete silence reigns in the streets of Swyrna. 





The Oesterreichische Zeitung mentions the arri- 
val of the Ban of Croatia ot Read, with an army 
of 20,000 men, and 33 pieces of artillery. The 


to Wieselburg, and consequently on the high road 


General Prim has arrived in’ London from 


According to a new ukase Jews are permitted 


Ab-del Kader is shortly to be removed from 


The Queen of the Belgians is now at Clare- 
mont, on a visit to Louis Philippe. 

Amongst the borrowers in the money mar- 
ket, the Norwegian Government appears for 


M. M. Le Vasseau, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the French Re- 
public to Mexico, took his departure in the royal 


The physicians of Smyrna having declared the 
cholera infectious, Franks, Greeks, Jews, ‘Turks 
and Armenians, have fled in thousands to the 
neighboring villages and Greek islands, and cow- 





GuaTamaLa.—Resignation of the President.— 


the Lehigh, the Schuylkill, the Swa ara 

Susquehanna, and are so called from} and the 
whose head waters either take their vis rivers, 
pass through this field. These rivers in or 
fortunately for Pennsylvania, furnished ie al 
ral navigation as an outlet for the vast tie — 
within, but merely the means of constructing nc 
locating canals and railroads. These canals i 
railroads have been constructed with a bold a 
of design and magnificence ef enterprise thet 
will compare with any works of the kind in an 
or the old world, and yet only a few years will 
elapse before they will prove totally imade en 
to vent the productions of this inexhaustible . 4 
boundless region of wealth. This fiela js Form 

five miles in length and averaging about fou; miles 
in width, and enclosed or bounded by a continuous 
mountain, (which separates it by about ten ilies 
from the second coal field,) forming a trough a 
longitudinal basin. This boundary iS called 
Broad Mountain on the north and Sharp Moun. 
tain on the south, which latter is penetrated b 

most of the streams referred to, and which afford 
the inlets for the necessary canais and railroads. 
Upon this field or basin, once so rugged and bar- 
ren, a vast amount of money has been expended 
and towns and villages have sprung up in al! di- 
rections. It will be interesting to consider the 
expenditure upon each of these mining districts 
and the improvements designed to facilitate the 
transportation of coal from each, and thus endea.- 





Havana papers rvceived at New Orleans, men- 
lion the meeting of a convention at Guatamala, 


and the resignation of Gen. Rafael Carrea, as, 


President of that Republic. The resignation was 
accepted by the Convention, and Do. Juan An- 
tonio Marunez appointed President pro. tem. 





By the arrival at New York of the Elizabeth 
Fulton, from Puerto Cabello, dates to the 4th in- 
Stant bas been received. 

The brig Widgeon, Capt. Speed, of and from 
Philadelphia, and Jast from Laguayra, arrived at 
Puerto Cabello on the 30th ultimo, with troops, 
and was sold to the Venzuelian Government. 
The steamer Augusta, of New Orleans, arrived 
at Puerto Cabello on the 2d instant, from Cura- 
coa, and was chartered by the Government to 
proceed to Laguayra to take a load of troops to 
Maracaibo, She sailed on the 3d iustaut. All 
kinds of business was very dull and the markets 
were well supplied with American produce. No 
freights to be had. Coffee scarce and none in 
murket. 

On the Ist of October there was a battle fought 
at Coro, between the Government troops and the 
Psez party, in which the Government troops 


were victorious, having killed and taken priso-| 


ners about 600 of the Paez party. The Govern- 


ment fleet, consisting of five brigs and six schoo-| 


hers, was at Puerto Cabeilo on the 4th, taking in 
provisions and water, and making the necessary 
preparations for an attack on the fort and city of 


Maracaibo. They were to sail for that place on. 


the 8th of October. On the morning of the 4th, 
an embargo was laid on the port, bul through my 
consignees and the kindness of the Governor, we 
obtained a permit to pass the blockade. Gen, 
Paez, it was said, was at Curacoa, and his fleet 
at last accounts was at Maracaibo. 





Tampico.—The NW. O. Picayune of the 18th 
inst., contains the particulars of the insurrection 
at Tampico on the 29th and 30th Sept. The 
amount of the matter is, that one hundred and 
fifty National Guards demanded the expulsion of 
the regular Idtce garrisoning the fort, and finally 
succeeded in causing them to quit,—the National 
Guards occupying the fort in their stead. There 
was no bloodshed. It does not appear whether 
this movement has any connection with the pro- 
posed ** Bnffalo Hunt,” or not. In itself it is an 
affair of litthe consequence. The civil authori- 


ties of the town appear to have sympathized with 
the insurgents. 








Various. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The anthracite coal of Pennsylvania exists in 
three separate and distinct beds or fields, bear- 
ing each to the other a striking similitude in geo- 
graphical position, extent of area and geological 
character. 


The first or southern field, being the nearest to 
tide water, is divided into four mining districts— 


vor to ascertain what district would seem to en- 
joy the most advantages for a great and growing 
trade. 3 
Ist. The Lehigh Region. 
|The Lehigh Navigation and Rail- 


| road, $5,824 820 75 
| Expended on the mines, 1,805,520 00 
| Hazleton, J20,000 00 
| Beaver Meadow, 360.000 00 
| Buck Mountain and the Summit, 130,000 00 


/On the mines, 300,000 00 


| 8.590.340 75 
| Morris Canal, 4,000,000 00 
Delaware Division, 2,000,000 00 





| 
} 





$14.590 340 75 
_ The nearest mines to tide water of this region, 
are those owned by the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company, and it was exclusively to develope 
| those mines, that their magnificent improvements 
_were constructed. The Lehigh River, however, 
unlike the Schuykill and Swatara, does not pene- 
| trate the coal field, and hence the coal mines, 
| could only be reached by ascending and cescen- 
ding, through inclined planes and railways, 
Sharp Mountain at its greatest elevation. From 
| the basin, when thus reached, the coal js trans- 
ported by stationary power, a distance of nine 
| miles, to the navigation at Mauch Chunk. There 
is nothing in our country, that surpasses the en- 
| lerprise here exhibited, to overcome the obstacles 
presented by the surface of the country, between 
these mines and the river Lehigh, and nothing 
would have justified the outlay, but coal mines. 
This navigation was completed in 1820, and 3697 
tons delivered that year in Philadelphia. 





1820, 3,657 
1836, 146,522 } 27 years. 
1847, 643,972 


The capacity of this navigation has been con- 
| sidered fully equal to the transport of a million 
and one half of tons of coal, and therefore the 
region has enjoyed up to this time all the advan- 
tages of transport that could be desired ; but how 
long will that continue to be the case? Phis 
trade has been increasing at a ratio per annua of 
twenty per cent., and has now nearly exhausted 
the capacity of its outlets—the Delaware Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal, and the Morris 
Canal. 

From an estimate before me, it would seem ths! 
the Delaware Division has not the eapacily (0 
vent more than about one million of tons. The 
Canal Com. Rep. shows that there were sent east 
wardly from Easton, last session, 787,181 _ j 
to which, if we add the annual increase of oa. 
year and next, we shall have upwares ofa mi 
lion of tons, the entire capacity of the work. ‘ 

The Morris Canal can never be relied a0 
further than to supply the local trade throug 
which it passes, as this is a growing trade. - 

Qd. The Schuylkill District.—This is the ont 
of the Basin, and is very extensive, embrac 4 
more than one-half of the entire field—the — 
at Tamaqua, (which adjoin the Lebigh il . 
Tuscarora, Port Carbon, Pottsville, Bineree a 
and Tremont. To develope this portion © 
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Basin, the following expenditures have been 
ee; 

= Schuylkill Navigation, $9,000,000 
The Reading Railroad, 12,000,000 
Little Schuykill Railroad, 500.000 
Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven, 550,000 
Danville and Pottsville Railroad, 680 ,000 
Mount Carbon Railroad, 155,000 


Mount Carbon and Port Carbon Railroad, 260,000 
Schuy!kill Valley Railroad, 300.000 
Rail Roads by individuals, 250,000 


$23,635,000 


3. The Swatara District—This commands a 
rich and most valuable portion of the coal field, 
and is mined through the channels of the Union 
Canal Company and Susquehanna Tidewater Ca- 
pal—the former work which, in the outlet, is so 
imperfect that no great increase of trade can be 
expected in that quarter, as it only admits boats 
of a draught of thirty tons, which are, however, 
employed to the extent of the local demand. 
There has been very little expended in this 
region, and the trade in 1847 was only 61,000 
tons. 

4. The Susquehanna District embraces the wes 
tern terminus of the southern coal field, brancs- 
ing oul intotwo divisions, towards the Susque- 
hanna—the southern or Stony Cre«k coal region, 
and the Lyken’s valley. No mining operations 








of any importance have yet been undertaken at 

either of these. The Lyken’s Valley Company | 
are now making preparations to work their | 
mines and to complete their railway to the Wis- | 
conisco canal, which cemmunicates with the | 
State improvements or to the Susquehanna at | 
Duncan's Island. It will be a long ume before | 
the facilities and means of transportation in this | 
region will enable either of those districts to send | 
much coal to market, and the highest hope that | 
they can reasonably entertain for years to come 

isto supply the demand upon the banks of the | 
Susquehanna. 

It will be readily perceived from the results 
which we have given, that the Schuylkill District 
is uprivalied in its advantages, and that it con- 
tinues to furnish more than one-half of the en- 
tire product. This arises from many causes -— 

Ist. Because it is nearest to tide water. 

2u. Because all ihe mines, with one excep- 
tion, are conducted by individual enterprise, aud 
not by incorporated mining companies. 

3. Because the varieties of coal in this regicn 
are much greater than that of any other—rela- 
ting chiefly to the ease of ignition—some being 
hard and emitting inte.se heat; others softer, 
and Lurning more easily and depositing differeut 
ashes, and possessing qualities peculiar to them- 
selves. ** These varieties, after ali,” as Professor 
Silliman says, ‘‘are merely shades ot difference 
in the members oi the same family; and they 
are fortunate cifferences, as they afford a more 
perfect adaptation to the various purposes of the 
arts and dumestic ecouomy.” 

4th. Because neither of the works engaged in 
the transport of the coal have any thing to 
do with the mining Operations. 

‘These important advantages were soon per- 
ceived, and attracted a vast population ; the field 
was open to the enterprise and capital of all, 
and hence persons of wealth and standing were 
quickly awukened to the advantages presented, 
and laborers and mechanics {rom all nations and 
all quarters thronged to it, and found ready and 
cunsiant employment. ‘Towns and villages were 
soon erected, aud edifices and machine shops 
were built tha: would compare with any in the 
the State, and this established this trade upon a 
sulid and permanent basis. It being, therefore, 
open lo the trade of all—its land—its mines— 
—its houses—its agriculture, it must even 
continue lo maintain its supremacy in the coal 
trade, for competition is the lile of business, and 
Witiout it, no trade will be healthy, or keep up 
the spirit of improvement. There is no monopo- 
ly. ‘The coai operator often owns the land, and 
prosecules the business with his own hands, while 
thers lease the miues, and thus the highest com- 
peuion is produced. 

it is only of jate that great facilities of trans- 
port have been enjoyed by this region, for the 
Schuylkill Canal was at first a very inferior 
work. The visionary men (so called at the time) 
Who originated it, hoped that 30,000 tons of coal 
per abuum might pass over their line to market, 
and yet they lived to see it transport in 1841, 
584,000 tons of coal and 116,000 tons of other 


| of railway, $34,461,513, which in the aggregate 
| paid a net income of 7.71 per ceut., and enjoyed 
'a tonnage of 1,769,332 tous; whilst the Reading 


prise! But the capacity of this canal has been 
increased nine times that of the improvement, 
when originally opened to the trade. But all this 
would not satisfy the demands of the public and 
the increasing consumption of an article of first 
necessity, and hence human ingeauity was called 
upon to devise some other mode of transport, bet- 
ter fitted for the purposes. This has been fur- 
nished in that magnificent and unrivalled work 
for heavy transport, the Reading Railroad. It 
was a bold and original conception to construct a 
work with grades, either level or descending, in the 
direction of the loaded trains. and with no more ab- 
rupt descent than nineteen feet to the mile, and this 
for a distance of ninety-five miles. Where 1s the 
like improvement to be found ? 


It has been entirely successful, and proved the 
very agent which we desired, and is destined 
yearly to exhibit better and more perfect results.) 
Its saving of time, convenience of despatch, and 
as an avenue at aij seasons of the year, cannot 
be too highly appreciated. Besides, it is an im- 
proving machine, and its capacity for trade al- 
most endless. But let us look at the resuit upon 
his road since it has been opened to the trade in 
coal alone. 


1842, 49 296 tons. 
1843, 240,237 . ** 
1844, 441.391 “ 
1845, 826.237 * 
1846, 1,233,143 * 
1847, 1,356,068 * 


But why is it that after it has thus realized 
more than the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends, predicted both as to the amouat of its 
tonnage and economical transportation, its stock 
should continue below par? Has it not been de- 
monstrated to a certainly, that with the present 
trade, it can and will pay a dividend, exceeding 
that of the average dividend of any of our eastern 
reads, where ail the stocks are above par? If 
this is not so, we should like to know why from 
some of those in that section of the country 
which is most experienced in railroad transpor- 
tation, and where the subject is so weil under- 
stood. 


lu 1847, Massachusetts expended for 698 miles 


railroad has cost only $12,000,000, and trans- 
ported last year, 1,770 9U6 tons, and paid a divi- 
dend of twelve per cent.—a greater lonnage than 
all the roa is of Massachusetts, and this tonnage 
increasing in coal alone, at a rate exceeding 
twenly per cent. per annum. 

{t 1s impossible for the mind to picture a more 
exhausiless fountain of trade than is enjoyed by 
this road, if we look to coal alone ; bul when we 
consider that it is located along the beautiful, 
rich and populous valley of the Schuylkill, in the 
midst of wealthy and flourishing agricultural vil- 
lages and manulacturing towns, skirted by moun- 
tains full of iron ores, and which Jatter is manu- 
factured upon its line by the several processes 
(rom the ore into the fiuished bar or nail, what 
sane mind can doubt, that every year will show 
a Jarger and better income for every doilar’s 
increased expenditure ! 

But independent of this trade, which actually 
exists equai to all present capacity, there is no 
other improvement which so soon creales trade, by 
bringing within certain limils and concentrating 
the manufacturing business of the country. lt 
places the fuel, the ore, the flax, (he furnace, the 
rolling mill, tbe nail factory, almost together, by 
furnishing between each a cheaper, speedier, and 
easier communication. Indeed, so great is this 
advantage that the coal mountains are made lite- 
rally to pour out their mineral treasures into the 
very lap of commerce, for the cars which receive 
the coal at Schuyikill county are passed with so 
much rapidity along the road, uplil they reach 
the border of the Delaware, where their precious 
contents are speedily swallowed up, from the 
bottom of the coal cars, in which it left the 
opened mouth of the mine, by the fleet of ves- 
sels that are ready to receive them and transport 
them to meet the wants of our populous and vast 
cities. 

But what is the iron business alone to effect 
upon the live of this work? The manufacture of 
iron from mineral coal has only commenced in 
this country, and since ils commencement, like 
the coal trade, has greatly outran the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine iriends, and is rapidly 





miscellaneous trade—7V0,00U tons in all. What 
@ glorious reward for their enlightened enter- 


adapting itself to European prices. Indeed, the 





necessity must be furnished at the lowest price. 
It is, therefore, the command of fuel at the low- 
eat price, that gives to any State or nation the 
chief source of its industrial prosperity. Iron, 
tin, and copper are nothing without fuel and 
steam, also that great agent of civilized life. Pos- 
sessing, therefore, throughout the entire length 
of this road, fuel at so cheap a rate, and all the 
other elements of manufacturing wants, where 
can manufactures be established, unless within 
the coal field, with equal advantages for fuel, for 
subsistence, for climate, for distribution and sale ? 
[ Public Ledger. 


MANUAL DEXTERITY IN MANUFAC- 
TURES. 
The ‘* body” of a hat (beaver) is generally 
made of one part of ** red” wool, three parts Sax- 
ony, and eight part rabbits’ fur. ‘The mixing or 
working up of these materials is an operation 
which depends very much upon the dexterity of 
the workman, and years of lung practice are re- 
quired to render a man proficient. ‘The wool and 
lur are laid on a bench, first separately and then 
together. The workman takes a machine some- 
what like a large violin bow; this is suspended 
from the ceiling by the middle, a few inches above 
the bench. The workman, by means of a small 
piece of wood, causes the end of his *“ bow” to 
vibrate quickly against the particles of wool and 
fur. This operation continued for some time, ef- 
fectually opens the clotted masses, and lays open 
all the fibres,—these flying upwards by the action 
of the string, are, by the manual and wonderful 
dexterity of ihe workman, caught in their descent 
in a peculiar manner, and laid in a soft layer of 
equable thickness, This operation, apparently so 
simple and easy to be effected, 1 in reality very 
difficult, and only to be jearned by constant prac- 
tice. 
In type-founding, when the melted metal has 
been poured into the mould, the workman, by a 
peculiar turn of his hand, or rather jerk, causes 
the metal to be shaken into all the minute inter- 
stices of the mould. 
In manufacturing tnitative pearls, the glass 
bead forming the pear! has two holes in its exte- 
rior; the liquid made from a pearl-like powder, 
is inserted into the bollow of the bead, by at ibe, 
and by a peculiar twistcf the hand, the single 
drop introduced is caused to spread itself over the 
whole surface of the interior, without superfluity 
or deficiency being occasioned. 
In waxing the corks of blacking bottles, much 
cleverness is displayed. ‘Tne wax is melted in 
an open dish, and without brush, ladle, or other 
appliance ; the workman waxes each cord neatly 
and expeditiously, simply by turning the bottle 
upside down, and dipping the cork into the mel- 
ted wax. Practice has enabled the men to do 
this so neatly, that scarcely any wax 1s allowed 
to touch the bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to 
its proper position, without spiiling any of the 
wax, is apparently an exceedingly simpie mat- 
ter; but it is only by a peculiar movement of the 
wrist and hand, impossible to describe, and diffi- 
cult to imitate, that 1t 1s properly effected. One 
inan can seal one hundred in an hour? 

In pasting and affixing the labels on the black- 
ing- bottles, much dexterity is also displayed. As 
one man Can paste as Many labels as two can al- 
fix, groups of three are employed in this depart- 
ment. In pasting, the dexterity is shown by the 
final touch of the brush, which jerks the label off 
the heap, and which is caught in the left hand of 
the workman, and thrown aside. This is done so 
rapidly, that the three-fold operation of pasting, 
jeiking, and laying aside, is repeated no less than 
two thousand times an hour. The affixing of the 
labels is a very neat and dextervus operation ; to 
the watchiul spectator, the bottle is scarcely ta- 
ken up in the hand, ere it is set down labelled, 
In packing the bottles into casks, much neatness 
is displayed. 

The heads of certain kinds of pins are formed 
by a coil or two of fine wire placed at one end. 
‘L bis is cut off from a long coil fixed in a lathe; 
the workman cuts off one or two turns of the coil, 
guided entirely by his eye ; and such is the man- 
ual dexterity displayed in the operation, that a 
workman willcut off 20,000 to 30,000 heads with- 
out making 2 single mistake as to the number of 
turns ineach. An expert workman can fasten 
op from 10,000 to 15,000 of these heads in a day. 

The pointing of pins and needles is done solely 
by hand. ‘The workman holds 30 or 40 pin 
lengths in his hand, spread open like a fan; and 





day of protection is gone, and an articie of prime 


wonderful dexterity 1s shown in bringing each 
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part to the stone, and presenting every point of 
its circumference to its grinding action. In final- 
ly papering needles for sale, tbe females employ- 
ed can count and paper 3000 in an hour! 

Tue ApvantraGces or PArtNeRsHIPs.—Capital 
is rendered more productive by the formation 
of partnerships. It would often be convenient 
if a merchant could be in two places at the same 
time. But this cannot be done. If, however, 
there are two or three partners in a firm, these 
partners may be in distant places, and thus the 
interest of the whole may be properly attended to. 
By dividing their business into distinet branches, 
and each partner superintending a branch, the 
business may flourish as much as if the establish- 
ment belonged to one individual, who had the 
convenieni attribute of ubiquity. One partner 
may superintend the town department—the other 
the country; one the manufacturing—the other, 
the selling branch; one the books--—the other, the 
warehouse; and by this division of labor, each 
branch of the business will have the advantage 
of being constantly under the superintendence of 
a principal of the firm. Another advantage is, 
that by mutual discussion upon their affairs, the 
concern will be conducted with more discretion. 
The ignorance of one may be supplied by the 
knowledge of the other; the speculative dispo- 
sition of one may be restrained by the phlegmat- 
ic disposition of the other ; the carelessness of one 
may be counteracted by the prudence of the oth- 
er. But the great advantage arising from part- 


nerships is, that capital aecemulates faster; 


there can be a greater division of labor in a large 
establishment; there will be less proportionate 
expense ; the firm will be able to gain a greater 
amount of credit; and more confidence will be 
placed in their honor and integrity. 
rare that a dishonest failure is made by a firm. 

[ Hui.t’s Merchant’s Magazine. 


JUDICIAL. 


Important Witt Case Decipep.—In_ the 


Circuit Court, the Jury in the Aspden Estate, | 


came into the court, and rendered the following 
verdict —Phila. Ing. 

Ist. ‘Phat the domicil or origin of Matthias 
Aspden, the testator, was in Pennsylvania. 

2nd. ‘That at the time of making his will, Dec. 
9, 1791, his domicil was in Pennsylvania. 

3rd. ‘That atthe time of the death of the testa- 


It is very | 


15 69 75 69 Cloudy. 
16 56 69 59 + Variable. 
17 54 65 55. “s 

18 46 - 82 73 “ 

19 56 87 68 és 

20 52 66 52 6 

21 34 60 44 Clear. 
22 34 60 50 6 

23° 30 64 54 “ 

24 32 70 55 - 

25 36 73 56 “6 

26 438 65 56 Variable. 
27 43 66 51 “ 

28 36 66 50 s 

29 57 63 57 Cloudy. 
30 50 49 46 


’? 
The mean temperature of the month was 64.3. 


The quantity of rain which fell was 1.34, viz: 
Yigg 14th .08, 16th .20, 20th .48, 21st .36, 30th 

The prevailing winds were Northerly and Wes- 
terly; on the 4th, J3th, 19th, and 24th, the winds 
were South, S. S. E., S. S. W., and S. E.—on 
the 7th and 16th East. 





oom PITT TIT) 
Speeches in Congress, 
SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN OF OHIO, 
In opposition to the Compromise Bill, delivered in 
the Senale, July 24, 1848. 


Mr. President :—1 should scarcely undertake to 
assign to the Senate a reason for prolonging this 
debate, especially after the very elaborate and 
| lucid exposition of the bill row before us which 
'has been given by the Senator from Vermont; | 
| fee] compelled, however, from various conside- 





~ ~~ 





what my objections are to the passage of the bill; 


ced at various times during this debate, by Sena 
tors on the other side of the Chamber. I have 
listened with great eagerness, since the com- 
mencement of this discussion, to every thing that 


ed desire to make myself acquainted with atleast 
the primary elements and principles which enter 
into the composition of the bill. And I thirk I 





and, it may be, to offer some few observations in | 
reply tosuch propositions as have been announ-| 


——a 


as in this country—drafted also that Which is e r 
5 Cai 


led the * Wilmot Proviso,” Composing as jt q 4 
a section of the Ordinance of 1787 and tt 

hand that drafted both was Jefferson's ~ _ 
have been some strange misnomers in re a ry 
acts, some strange confusion of momenelatur ™ 
this country, as in this case, when a part of the 
ordinance of 1787, has come to bear the a i 
tion of ** Wilmot Proviso.” Sir, much st, 4 
pect the gentleman for his position Upon this 7" 
ject, which has connected his very name With Pf ‘ 
Ordinance of 1787, I deny to him the honor of 
originating it. {t1s a piracy of the copyright I 
do not see that there is any danger that Suuthern 
gentlemen alter the lapse of so many years, and 
after the founding of a young Ew pire in the 
West, by virtue of that Ordinance, will so dese. 
crate the memory of Jefferson and spit on +n 
grave, because we merely re-enact that Ordi- 
hance over a territory which has Subsequently 
come into our possession. I have no idea that 
such consequences will follow from the pas- 
sage of such a law, as gentlemen have meditated. 
There must have been a strange revolution 
wrought in the minds of Southern gentlemen be. 
tween 1787 and 1847 if such consequences are to 
follow. And I could not help observing while 
the Senator from Vermont was expressing those 
noble sentiments which every body, even those 
who do not feel them, must admire, telling us we 
should act independently of the excitement with- 
out these walls, and that we shoulda scorn those 
bewspaper paragraphs in which we are vilified, 
written by those who know little of the motives 
by which we are influenced and who care Jess: | 
could not help observing that at last the Senator 
admonished us that there was an excilement 
abroad which we must allay, and to do that he 


rations, with which | will! not trouble the Senate, agreed to this bill, although it was somewhat dif- 
to state in very few words, if that be possible, | ferent from that which he desired, so that the lion- 





hearted Senator frou Vermont has agreed to this 
Compromise, 2s it is called, because there is an 
excitement which he wishes to allay by it, 

| Sir, I de-ire to see gentlemen act and yote 
| here as if there Were no excitement on the sub- 
ject. [should be very sorry at least, to allow 


| . 
/any influences to operate upon my deliberate 


has been said, with the most sincere and unfeign-| judgment, except those which belong to the re- 
. ae a - p 5 


| lation of representative and constituent. [t is 
the farthest from my intention of anything that 
can be conceived ot to say anything in regard 


may say, Without exposing myself to the charge | to this bill which may wound the feelings of gen- 
of egotism, that I feel as little the influences} tlemen who have jabored so hard to produce 


tor, the 9th of August, 1824, his domicil was in} which have been spoken of by the Senator from | something that would satisfy us all. The Senator 


Penvsylvania. 

4th. That between the 6th of Dec. 1791, and 
the 9th of August, 1324, the dowicil of Mat- 
thias Aspden was in Pennsylvania. 

The verdict establishes the right of the Ameri- 
can heirs to the estate of the testator, which 
amounts to something like six or seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 


iL >7A slave case was decided in Philadelphia 
on Monday, of some interest. Mr. Robert Tilgh- 


Vermont as itis desirable that any gentleman, 
acting in the capacity of a Jegislator, should 


‘from Virmont has acted as be should have ac- 
| ted, has acted nobly in relation to this matter, 


feel. {do not participate, however I may adver: | and | know very weil that he will be willing to 


lise gentlemen, in the belief which has been so 
constantly expressed during this discussion, that 
this is a subject which is likely to produce that 
terrible and momentous excitement that is spo- 
ken of. J believe if this principle was discussed 
solemnly and, so to speak, abstractedly from those 
extraneous circumstances too frequently adverted 





man, of New Oileaus, bad taken a slave with 
him to Philadelphia. A writ of habeas corpus | 
was sued out to set the slave free, and he was 
taken before Judge King. He decided that the 
right of sojourners to retain ther slaves for six 
months, given by the act of 1730, having been 
expressly repealed by the act of 1847, the case 
siands on the common law and the general pro- 
visions of the act of 178U, which gives freedom 
to a slave voluntarily brought by his master from 
another slave Siate into Pennsylvania. 

The slave had been brought into Pennsylva- 
nia voluntarily by his master, and he couid not 
be held as a slave. He was therefore discharged, 
—in other words was set free. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


MereoroLocicAL Review 
1848.—.4t Louisville : 





OF SEPTEMBER, 


to here, (hat we should be much more likely to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion to ourselves, 
and at more satisfactory results | hope, to those 
who are to come after us. I have no belief that 
the passage of a law, such as is now before the 
Senate, will produce adisruption of the bonds 
that hold this Union together. 1 have no belief 
that the passage of the law so much deprecated 
by some gentlemen on this side, by the name, if 
you please, of the * Wilmot Proviso,” could, by 
any possibility whatever, induce the Southern 
portion of the Union, which we are told is so 
much excited on the subject, to tear themselves 
asunder from the constitutional compact by which 
we areall held together. Sir, if I entertained 
an opinion of this kind [ should scarcely think a 
seat on this fluor worth possessing for a single 
day. Ido not think the technical term spoken of 
by the Senator from Vermont, the * Wilmot 
Proviso,” cao of itself exercise that influence up- 
on statesmen of exalted inteilect of the South 
which has been intimated by gentlemen who have 
participated in thisdebate. What is this terrible 
Wilmot Proviso that has been erected here and 
elsewhere into such a raw head and bioody~bones, 
lo use a very expressive phrase of the nursery? 
Whatisit? Why, sir, there are about me Sena. 
tors who know very well to whom the paternity 
of the ** Wilmot Proviso,” as it has been receni- 
ly baptized, belonged. They know that the same 
gentleman who drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which is is hung up in our halls, and 
placed in our libraries, and regarded with the 
same reverence as our bible—ior it has become 





Days. G6a.m. 3.p.m. 10 P.M. Aspect 
1 5l 80 68 Clear. 
2 51 81 67 s 
3 54 83 7U 6 
4 55 87 74 6 
5 63 79 72 Variable. 
6 63 78 63 ” 

7 50 75 64 Clear. 

8 46 84 64 “ 

9 66 81 72 Variable. 
10 52 83 69 Clear. 
ll 56 83 71 “ 

12 61 Sl 73. + Variable. 

13 60 73 70 Cloudy. 

14 71 77 75 “ 





a gospel of freedom all over the world as well 


| accord to me the rame rule of action, the same 
| independence that he has used; and | fear when 
_1 come to speak of the bill, l shall be under the 
necessity of availing myself of what the gentle- 
man has called a “special demurrer ;” for 1 do 
not think there is such pressing necessity for the 
passage of the bill as to oblige us to forego the 
Statement of such objections us we may euler 
tain. Suppose you enact no law, what wiji hap- 
pen? Oregon has for many years taken care ol 
herself, and 1 believe on one or two occasions 
made better laws for herself than she is likely 
lo get atuurhands. She has taken care of her- 
sell ever since she became an integral portion of 
| the Union, by the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween us and Great Britain. How the new 
provinces may fare, what may happen to New 
Mexico and California in the intermediate lume 
which will elapse, if we should not be able to act 
upon this matter alt the present session, Is not a 
matter of much concern or apprehension with 
me, because | know they have been in your cus 
| tody for a year or two and have not complained 
at all for the want of legal enactmesis—they 
have only complained that you have made too 
free use of gunpowder. Rather than pot act in 
the matter fully and definitively, as 1 would tt 
there were no emergency, | would allow those 
provinces to take care of themselves for another 
twelve months, and come here at the beginning 
of a new session, ready to act upon the subject 
as my Judgment should dictate. 

Now, Sir, in the first place, | understand w®é 
have a message from the President, although 
believe it has not been adverted to by any 00% 
calling upon us to designate the boundaries of 
these territories of New Mexico and Calilor- 
nia: and another branch of the Legislature 13s 
been anxiously looking to the geography of those 
countries, and tracing their history, and are a5 yet 
incapable of determining where Lexas ends ave 
New Mexico begins; and they have been unde! 
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the necessity of applying to the Chief Magistrate 
to give them a lesson in geography. What the 
substance of the information they have received 
was, | do not know, but 1 have been informed, 
upon the floor of the Senate, that Texas extends 
io the banks of the Rio Grande. 

If this be so, I must be permitted to look to the 

entlemen of the Committee for information as 
to how much is left for New Mexico, what ex- 
tent of territory, and what amount of population ? 
Js it worth while to establish a Territorial Go- 
yernment there, if it be true that Texas extends 
to the Rio Grande? I think it will be found that 
there will be but a fragmentof New Mexico left, 
so far aS population is concerned. It will be 
very convenient, perhaps, to attach it to the Go- 
yernment of California, If you send. your go- 
yernors and other officers there without estab- 
jishing the boundaries, there will be a conflict ol 
territorial jurisdiction. Is it not expedient to 
settle it now, when you are founding new go- 
vernments there; and placing side by side insti- 
tutions Which may be very dissimilar? It is per- 
fectly certain that Texas will extend her laws to 
the Rio Grande, and if she does, she will com- 
prebend within her jurisdiction a large propor- 
tion of the population of what was formerly New 
Mexico. Here then is my special demurrer. 
Under other circumstances | am sure the Sena- 
tor from Vermont would agree with me that il is 
indispensable to the governments which we are 
about to establish, that the liniits of their juris- 
diction should be defined, although Ido not know 
that this would be an insuperable objection with 
me if the other portions of the bill were such as 
] could give my assent Lo. 

Aud now I intend, in few words, to state w by 
J object to this Compromise bill. Sir, there is 
no ove—there can be no one—who does not de- 
sire that every subject of legislation which 
comes before the Senate should be settled hai- 
moniously, and, if it might be so, with the unani- 
mous coveurrence of every Senator. But, Sir, 
in my judgment, with this subject as it stands 
before us, it would be arrogant presumption to 
undertake to vote upon this bill, with a question 
before us which we undertake to transfer to the 
Judiciary Department of the country. How is 
this? Is it not a new thing in our legislation, 
when a system of policy is proposed, and the 
constitutional propriety of that policy is ques- 
tioned, to pass av act tor the purpose of getting 


to constitutional duly in the matter? Sir, if we 
know certainly what that law will be, need there 
be any hesitancy how we shali vole upon this 
bill? Can any one suppose that the Senator from 
Georgia, or the Senator from South Carolina, if 
they believed that the litigation that 1s proposed 
by this bill to be brought into the judicial tribu- 
vals of the country would result contrary to their 


determination of what the law should be, that) 


they would be in favor of such a bill as this? 
Does any one believe that if the Senator from 
Vermont could anticipate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States might decide that 
Congress, being silent upon the subject, had al- 
lowed slavery to pass, al ils pleasure, into these 


newly acquired Territories, and to become parts | 


cf the municipal institutions of those ‘Territories, 
and to decide, also, that if Congress had enacted 
a prohibitory law, it could not have gone there, 
he would vote for this bill? Certainly he would 
not. Is there any necessity that there should be 
a prohibitory law passed in order that the ques- 
lion of slavery shail be presented with the aid of 
Congressional legislation to the Supreme Court 
ol the United States? I will not undertake to 
say that | differ with the Senator from Vermont 
ina single jegal proposition that he bas laid 
down. ] regard slavery as a local institution. 
| believe it rests on that basis as the only one that 
can give it a moment’s security. 1 believe it 
Cannot be carried, by the power of the master 
Over his servant, one inch beyond the territorial 
limits of the power thet makes the law. I be- 
lieve that a slave carried by his master into the 
territory about which we are talking, if slavery 
be abolished there, will be free from the moment 
he enters the Territory, and any attempt to ex- 
ercise power over him as a slave will be nuga- 
lory. ‘That is my judgment. But | would guard 
against any doubt on this subject. 1 would so 
&ct that there should be nothing left undone on 
My part to prevent the admission of slaves; for 

am free to declare that if you were to acquire 
the country that lies under the line, the hottest 
Country to be found on the globe, where the 





white man is supposed not to be able to work, I 
would not allow you to take slaves there, if sla- 
very did not exist there already. More than 
that, 1 would abolish tif I could, if it did exist. 
These are my opinions, and they always have 
been the same. 1 know they were the opinions 
of Washington up to the hour of his death, and 
they were the opinions of Jefferson and of others 
who, in the infancy of the institution, saw and 
dep!ored its evils, and deprecated its continuance, 
and would have taxed themselves to the utmost 
to exterminate it then. I possess no opinion on 
the subject that I have not derived from these 
sources, 

| have only to say that those opinions have al- 
ways received the concurrence of my own under- 
standing upon the best investigation that | have 
been able to give to the subject. I find the insti- 
tution existing in several States of the Union, 
under the guerantees of the Constitution, and | 
find that as a I gislator, 1 am forbidden to act 
upon the subject by the Constitution which | am 
sworn to support; and being thus forbidden, | 
would not interpose as | would upon every spot on 
the face of the earth where by law | am not forbid- 
den. Sir, what has been your practice on the 
subject, if at any time in the progress of the 
affairs of this Government you have acquired 
territory where slavery existed,—what did you do 
with it?) With the forecast of a statesman you 
took upon yourselves the difficulties of managing 
it. 

When Louisiana was acquired such was the 
tone of public sentiment—and I take upon my- 
self to say that if it had been in the power of 
Congress to abolish itthen they would have done 
so—if they had not foreseen the state of things 
that would have been consequent upon such an 
act, they would have abolished slavery in Loui- 
siana. What did they do in regard to the North- 
west Territory 11 1787? These were the men 
who gave directions to public opinion. Would 
to God they had something to dv with public 
opinion now ! 

They abolished slavery in the Northwest Ter- 


ritory. tis true itdid not exist there to any great 


extent, except in a few French settlements, com- 
prehending Illinois and part of what is now the 
State of Indiana. And why did they doit? Why 
did the men who then excercised the power of 


the whole confederacy—the men who were the | 


leading spirits who formed the Constitution of 
a case before the Supreme Court, that that Court | 
may instruct the Senate of the United States as | 





the United States—why did they, in 1787, abolish 
slavery in that territory? Did their opinions 
suddenly change, so as tu entertain such an ab- 
horrence of slavery that they abolished it wher- 
ever they could, though sovereignty piled on 
sovereignty endeavored to invade that land con- 
secrated to free institutions by that law? Thus 


was the patrimony of Virginia transferred to the | 


United States; and thus did they who offered 
that patrimony and nobly gave it to the whole 
Union, forbid that siavery should ever pollute its 
soil. And, sir, 1s there any name on the historic 
page of Virginia more iliustrious than that of 
Jefferson? 

Why there is scarcely a Virginian who dares 
to have an opinion contrary to the lightest thought 
that he ever expressed. And is it so, that we 
are now to be required for the sake of some ima- 
ginary balance of power to carry slavery into a 
country where it does not now exist? That, sir, 
is the question now propounded by this bill. The 
Senator from Vermont is satisfied that slavery 
capnot be extended to these territories. I believe, 
if his confidence in the judicial tribunals of the 
country was well founded that slavery could 
not possibly go into these territories, provided 
the Senate is right both as to Jaw and the facts. 
l ask every member of the Senate—perhaps | 
may be Jess informed than any—whether slavery 
dves not exist by some Mexican law, at this hour, 
in California? 

Mr. Hannegan [in his seat]. 
Peon slavery exists there. 

Mr. Corwin. I would thank the Senator from 
Indiana if Le will inform me what Peon slavery 
is; and really | ask the question for the purpose 
of obtaining imformation. | desire to know its 
conditions. Is it transmissable by inheritance? 
Does the marvellous doctrine of which the Hon. 
Senator from Virginia spoke as being part and 
parcel ol the law adopted in Virginia—partus se- 
quilur venirem—prevail? Is that holy ordinance, 
ihat the ofilspring of the womb of her who is a 
slave must necessarily be slaves also there recog~- 
nized. 

Mr. Hannegan.—As | understand, slavery ex- 
ists in California and New Mexico, as it does 


lt does exist ; 


throughout the Republic of Mexico, and 1s 
termed Peon slavery—siavery for debt, by which 


‘the creditor has a right to bold the debtor through 


all time in a far more absolute bondage than that 
by which any southern planter holds his slaves 
here. 

Mr. Corwin.—So it has been described to me, 
I have not seen the Mexican laws upon the sub. 
ject, but the statement just made agrees with 
that of many gentlemen who profess to know 
something op the subject, and therefore 1] am in- 
clined to think that it is so, and that these peo- 
ple are the subjects of that infernal law. ‘The 
Senator trom Delaware, the other day, informed 
us that the Committee have not given to the peo- 
ple of California and New Mexico the right of 
suffrage, because they were incapable of exer- 
cising it—because a large proportion of them 
were of the colored races. Now, supposing that 
to be the case, and supposing the proposition to 
be submitted to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
led States—was siavery an instituuion of New 
Mexico—what would be the answei? If the 
Senator from Indiana were there to make re- 
spouse, he would reply in ihe ‘aflirmative; he 
would say that the institution of slavery was 
there—that to besure it had its modifications, 
and its peculiarities, but that it was still slavery, 
though there might not have existed a law as 
strong as that glorious principle of free goveru- 
mentspoken of by the Senator from Virginia— 
parlus sequitur ventrem. If, sir, these three Lat- 
in words can condemn to everlasiing slavery the 
posterity of a woman who is a slave, may not 
that municipal regulation of which we are now 
speaking in California and New Mexico, with 
equal propriety be denominated slavery? | find, 
then, slavery, as itis called, existing here to a 
degree ; and to all practical purposes as lasting 
atu inexoravie as in the State of Virginia; and 
therefore the whole of the hypothesis of the 
gentleman from Vermont falis to the ground as 
a matter of fact, inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court will decide that slavery existed there, and 
that therefore the whole slave population of 
the United States may be transferred to that 
country. 

Mr. Phelps—The gentieman will excuse me, | 
spoke of African slavery. 

Mr. Corwin—Ot that | am aware. | Speak 
now of the general proposition. Now this is a 
very curious spectacie presenied this day and for 
wecks past in the American Congress, and one 
cannot help pausing at this point, aud reflecting 
upon the events of the last few years. On Jook- 
ing back at what has happened in that period, 
lam sure thal the magnanimous spirit of the 
Senator from South Carolina himself will be 
obliged to concede to the Northern States at least 
some apology for the slight degree of excite- 
ment on this subject. His hypothesis is, that into 
every portiou of this newly acquired territory— 
Caliiornia not excepted—every siaveholder in 
the United States bas the right to migrate to- 
morrow, and carry with him his slaves—holding 
them there forever, subject only to the abolition 
of siavery when these territories shall be made 
into states and come into the Union. What then 
would be those few chapters in our history? 
We find ourselves now in the possession of Ter- 
rilories with a population of one hundred and 
Olly thousand souls, if 1 am correcily informed, 
in California and New Mexico. The best au- 
thenticated history of the social institutions of 
that population, informs us that there exists 
there, al this moment, a species of slavery as 
aDsolute and inexorable as exists anywhere on 
the face of the earth; and that about five in six 
of the population of that country are subjected 
to the iron rule of this abominable institution 
there. 

Now I do not expect that any man will rise up 
and say that because an individual happens to be 
the devtor of another, he shall have his own per- 
son sold into slavery ; and wot only that, but that 
the curse shall extend—worse than that of the 
Hebrew, not to the third and fourth generation, 
but to tne remotest posterity of that unfortunate 
man. Nobody will pretend to rise up in deience 
of such a proposition as that. Now then, | will 
give over the criticism. Suppose there is-a law 
in New Mexico, which obliges a man to work all 
the days of his life for another, because he bap- 
pens to owc him five doliars, by some means con- 
trived by the creditor to keep bim always his 
debtor. Do you intend that that Jaw shail exist 
there foran hour? Well, you have made a law 





here, that your law-makers who are to go to New 
Mexico and California, shall not touch the sub- 
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ject of slavery ; and if that which is designated 
in the popular language of that country, slavery, 
exists there, do you indeed send abroad, as you 
promised to do, your missionary of liberty ? You 
went there with the sword, and made it red in 
the blood of those people! What did you tell 
them? ‘** We come to give you freedom!” In- 
stead of that, you enact in your code here— 
bloody as that of Pharoah—that there shall be 
judges and lawgivers over them, but that they 
shall make no law touching that slavery to which 
five out of six of them are subjected. 
_ [think these things are worthy of considera- 
tion. I have looked ai them with some concern, 
because I was one of those who preuicted from 
the beginnjng that this would be the result of 
your acquisition. | have always thought since 
that hour when you went abroad with your hy- 
pocritical pretence that you had gone forth in the 
spirit of love, to give liberty to the captives and 
to set the Poeans tree, that when you had got your 
iron hoof upon these people your cuckoo note 
would be changed—that this dove-like accent 
would become the roar of the lion—and that, in- 
stead of extending the blessings of peace and the 
oil of consolation to the oppressed of Mexico, you 
would put the iron heel of Negro Slavery as well 
as that of Poean slavery upon them. All this | 
have expected. 1 was about to say that this was 
a spectacle worthy of anybody’s curiosity about 
the noon of the Nineteenth Century. We turned 
around and said to the world that we designed to 
take nothing by conquest, and for two years, 
while you progress through iexico and all that 
Jand is crimsoned with blood—while you make 
your way manifest as that of the Israelites ia 
their match, by the cloud of smoke in the day 
time and the fire that you made in the night— 
. you ceased not to prociaim that you woul. take 
nothing by conquest; that you meant not to con- 
quer but to subdue a feeble people. Now, what do 
you hear? You say this land was conquered by the 
common blood of the country ; you trace back the 
consideration which you have paid for this coun- 
try tothe blood and the bones of the gailant men 
that you sent there to be sacrificed ; and pointing 
to the unburied corses of ber sons who have fal- 
len there, the Suuth exclaims: ** These—these 
constitule my title to carry my slaves to that 
land! Jt was purchased by the blood of my sons.” 
The aged parent, bereft of bis children, and the 
widow with the family thal remains, desire to go 
there to better their fortunes, if it may be, and 
pointing to the graves of husband and children, 
exclaim: ‘* There—there was the price paid 
for our portion of this territury!” Is that 
true? lt that cou;d be made out—if you dare 
pul that upon your record—if you can as- 
sert that you hold the country by the strong hand, 
then you have a right to go there with your 
slaves. If we of the North have united with you 
of the South in this expedition of piracy, and 
robbery, and murder, that oldest law among men 
— honor among thieves’—requires us tu divide 
it with you equaily. [Laugher and subdued ap- 
pluuse.] Nay, more: It is only a fitting finale 
to that infernal tragedy, that after having slaught- 
ered fifty thousand human beings, in order to ex- 
tend your authority over these one hundred aud 
fifty thousand, the murder should be followed by 
the slavery of every one that can be made sub- 
ject to the law of power! 

Sir, if it be true that you hold this territory 
by conquest, you hold it precisely by the same 
right thatthe Virginian bolds his slave to-day, 
aud by no other. You have stolen the man, and 
with the strong hand have torn him from his 
own bome-—part of his family you have killed, 
and the rest you have bound in chains and brought 
to Virginia! Then, in accordance with the 
brand which it seems the Almighty has impres- 
sed upon poor women—partus sequitur ventrem— 
you condemn to slavery, to the remotest poste- 
rity, the offspring of your captive! Jt is the same 
right originally in both cases. ‘This right of con- 
quest is the sume as that by which a man may 
hold another in bondage. You may make 1t intu 
a law if you please: you may enact that it may 
be so: it may be convenient to do so: alter per- 
petrating the original sin, it may be better to do 
so. But the case is not altered; the source of 
the right remains unchanged. What is the mean- 
ing of the old Roman word servus? 1 proless 
no great skill in philological learning, but I can 
very well conceive how somebody, looking into 
this thing, might understand what was the law 
in those days. ‘The man’s life was saved when 
his enemy conquered him in battle, He became 
servus, the man preserved by his magnanimous 








foe ; and perpetual slavery was thought to be a 
boon preferable to death. That was the way in 
which slavery began. Has anybody found out on 
the face of the earth a man fool enough to give 
himself up to another, and beg him to make him 
his slave? I donot know of one such instance 
under Heaven. Yet it may be so. Still 1 think 
not one man of my complexion under the Cau- 
casian race could be found quite willing to do 
that! [General laughter. ] 

This right, which you are now asserting to 
this country, exists in no other foundation than 
the law of force, and that was the original law, 
by which one man appropriated the services and 
willof another to himself. Thus far we have 
been brought, after having fought for this coun- 
try and conquered it. The solemn appeal is 
made to us—** Have we not mingled our blood 
with yours in acquiring this country?” Sure, my 
brother! But did we mingle our blood with 
yours for the purpose of wresting this country 
by force from this people? That is the question. 
You did not say so six months ago. You dare 
not say sonow! You may say that it was pur- 
chased, as Louisiana or as Florida was, with the 
common treasury of the country ; and then we 
come to the discussion of another proposition : 
What right do you acquire to establish slavery 
there? But l was about to ask of some gentle- 
man—the Senator from South Carolina for in- 
stance—whose eye ata glance has comprehended 
almost the history of the world, what he sup- 
poses will be the history of this, our Mexican 
War, and these, our Mexican acquisitions, if we 


should give to it the direction which he desires? 


Ido not speak of the propriety of slave labor 
being carried anywhere. 1 will waive that ques- 
tion entirely. Whatis itof which the Senator 
from Vermont has told us this morning, and of 
which we have heard so much during the last 
three weeks? Every gale that fluats across the 
Atlantic comes freignie! with the deathgroans of 


a King ; every vessel that touches your shores | 
bears with her tidings that the captives of the’ 


Old World are at last becoming tree—that they 
are seeking, through blood and siaughter— blindly 
and madly, it may be—but nevertheless resc- 
lutely—deliverance from the fetters that have 
held them in bondage. Who are they? ‘The 
whole of Europe. And it is only about a year 
ago, | believe, that that officer of the Turkish 
Empire who holds sway in ‘Tunis, one of the old 
slave markets of the world, whose prisons for- 
merly received those of our people taken upon 


the high seas and made slaves to their captors— | 


announced to the world that everybody shuuld 
there be free. And, if 1 am not mistaken, it wall 
be found that this magic line which the Senator 
irom South Carolina believes has been drawn 
around the globe which we inhabit, with the 
view of separating freedom and slavery— 36 deg. 
30 min.—brings this very ‘Tunis into that region 
in which by the ordinance of God men are to be 
held in bondage! Ali over the world the air is 
vocal with the shouts of men made tree. What 
dues itall mean? it means that they have been 
redeemed from political servitude ; and in God’s 
name | ask, if it be a boon to mankind to be tree 
irom political servitude, must it not be accepted 
aS matter of some gratulation thal they have 
been relieved from absulute subjection to the ar- 
bitrary power of others? What do we say of 
them? 1 am not speaking of the propriety of 
this thing; it may be all wrong, and these poor 
fellows in Paris, who have stout hands and will- 
ing hearts, apxious to earn their bread, may de 
very comiortable in fighting for it. It may be all 
wrong to cut off the head of a King or send hi 
across the Channel. The problem of Free Go- 
vernment, a8 we call it, is nol, iM seeuis, ye 
solved. it may be highly improper and foolish 
in Austria and Germany to send away Metter- 
nich aud say, ** We wiil look into this business 
ourselves.” According to the doctrine preached 
in these Hails—in tree America—instead of 
sending shouts of congratulation across the waler 
lo these peuple, we should send to them groans 
and comuisseration for their folly, calling on 
them to beware how they take this business into 
their own bands—iniorming them tbat universal 
liberty is a curse; that as ope man is born with 
a right to govern an Kwpire, he and his posterity 
(as Louis Philippe of Orleans maintained when 
be announced that his son should sit on the 
throne when he Jeit it) must continue to exercise 
that power, because in Lbeir Case it 1s not exactly 
partus sequilur ventrem, bul parlus sequitur patrem— 
that is all the difference. [Laugtier.] ihe crown 
follows the father! Under your law the chain 


—_—=== 


follows the mother! [Subdued manifestations of 
0 


feeling. ] 
It was a law in the Colonies about 
Kings had aright to govern us. Geor 
then said “‘partus sequitur patrem” . 
to be your ruler. And at the very time 
Virginia lifted up her hand and appealed ae 
God of justice—the common father of all oo 
to deliver her from that accursed maxim jae 
const quences, that one man was born—es Jor 
ferson said—booted and spurred to ride lateas 
it seems that by the Hon. Senator’s account ca 
it, she adhered to another maxim, to wit: = 


he that 
€ Guelph 
—My son is have 


another man should be born to serve Vicia 
1 think this maxim of kings being born 10 Fule 


and others being born only to serve, are both of 
the same family, and ought to have gone down to 
the same place whence, | imagine they came 
long ago, together. 1 do not think that your 
patus sequitur venirem had much quarter shown jt 
at Yorktown on a certain day you may rene. 
ber ; I think that when the lion of England crawled 
in the dust, beneath the talons of your eagles 
and Cornwallis surrendered to George Washing- 
ington, that maxim, that a man was born to rule, 
went down, not to be secn among us again for. 
ever; and I think that partus sequitur ventrem, in 
the estimation of all sensible men, disappeared 
along with it. So the men of that day thouzit, 
And we are thus brought to the consideration of 
the proper interpretation of that language of 
those men which has been somewhat criticised 
by the Senator from South Carolina. What did 
they mean when they said in the Declaration of 
Independence, that ali men are born equally 
free? ‘hey had been contending that, if we on 
this side of the water were to be taxed by the 
Imperial Parliament of England, we had a right 
to say who should represent us in that Parlia- 
ment. Ineed not reter gentlemen to the argo- 
ments then advanced. l| need not refer tne Sena- 
tor from Virginia to his own local history, which 
informs him that, throughout the whole Revolu- 
tionary period, the people in all the shires and 
towns were meeting and pressing resolutions, as 
that book of American archives, that you have 
authorized to be perpetuated, wili show you, 
| complaining to the Crown of England of the im- 
portation of slaves into ihis country. Aud why 
did they couplain? Let their own documents 
telltheir own story. Phen, men in that genera- 
tion, in Virginia, in Connecticut—as the Senator 
before me will see Dy referring to the book in 
MSsS.—everywhere tssoughout the C.lonies, 
suid—** While we are cuntending fur tue con- 
mon rights of humanity, against the Crown of 
England, it does not becume us to enslave men 
and hold them in siavery.’”? ‘They cbjected to 
the introdution of slaves into this country 
throngh the intervention of the slave-trade, be- 
cause it Was a wrong perpetraled upon the slave 
himself, and especiaily because it prevented the 
selilement of the couutsy by arlesaus, mechan- 
ics and laboring husbaudmen. | venture the as- 
serlion thal notthree counties in the State of 
Virginia can be named in which resolutions of 
that character were not passed. In 1734, not 
far from this Capitol, where we are now engaged 
in talking about the transter of the slave-irade 
to the shores of the Pacific Ovean, there was 4 
méeting in Fairfax at which one George Wash- 
ington, Esq., presided. Some young gentiemen 
may know something of him. He was a tobac- 
co planter, sir, at Mount Vernon. ‘I'he resolu- 
tious passed ov that occasion declared the ileus 
tion of the meeting to refrain from purcuasids 
any slaves, ond their determination to have ho- 
thing to do with the siave-trade—because the I0- 
troduction of slaves into tis country prevented 11s 
settiement by free whites. ‘dhis then, was ihe 
opinion in Virginia at thal time; and it was vas 
opinion in Georgia tov. A convocation ol or] 
irom every county iv that Siate assembled—as 
find by this book—ass woled at Darien, and £e- 
suived the very sume things, giving the same 
reasons. ‘The men of iuat generation UP 
derstood the work of fouding a new coulr 
try. They knew what was best for an I 
lant peopie just struggling into existence. : 
their opinions are worth auytuing—il the op! 
ions of the venerated men are to be considered 3 
authority—1 usk Southern gentleman what ad 
mean when they ask me to extend to the ges ‘ 
shores of the Pacitic Ocean the siave-trade at 
tween Maryland and Virginia, and that aimos 
unkvown country? I am considering the P 4 
priety of domg this thing if the question as 
now tor the first time presented to us. | ask a 
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Continent, would you send your ships to Africa | 
and bring them here? Suppose this confedera- 
jon of ours had been formed before a slave exis-| 
ted in it, and suppose here in the year of grace, 

1948, you had acquired California and New 

Mexico, and you were told that there existed a 

modified system of slavery there, and that they 

wanted laborers there, would a Senator rise in 

pis place and say we will authorize the African 

gjave-trade in order to introduce laborers into 
our infant Colonies? If we would not bring them 

from the shores of Africa—buying them with 

arlus sequitur venirem branded on them some- 
where, bow can you prove to me that it would 

be right to transfer them from Marylanc? If 
slavery were a curse to you in the beginning, but 
struck its routs so deep into your social and mu- 
nicipal system, as was then said, that it could not 
be eradicated entirely, how is it that you call 
upon me as a matter of conscience and duty. 
to transfer this curse to an area of square miles 
greatly exceeding that of the thirteen States, 
when the confederation was formed? If it is so, 
that it as au evil—and so all our S atesmen have 
pronounced it, and so all your eminent mea, with 
the exception of a few is moderna times, have 
regarded it—how is it that you call upon me to 
extend it to those vast dominions which you have 
recently acquired? Is ittruethatl am obliged 
to receive into my family a man with the small 
pox or the leprosy, that they may be infected ? 
| know you do not consider it iu that light now. 
But the gentleman from Virginia has said that it 
must bedone. Why? Because it is compassion 
io the slave. He cannot be nurtured in Virginia; 
your lands are worn out. Sir, that stalement | 
sounded ominous in my ears. It gave rise to 
some reflection. Why are your lands worn oul? 
Are the lands of Penasyivania worn out? Are 
those of Connecticut worn oul? Is pot Massa- 
chusetts more productive to day than wheu the 





foot of the white man was first impressed upon! ., pa 
P | Totals 354 


her soil? Your lands are worn out because the 
slave has turned pale the laud wherever he has 
set down his black foot! It is slave-labor that 
has done all this. Aud must we then extend to 
these territories that which produces sterility 
wherever it is found, till bleak and barren deso- 
jJation shall cover the whole Jand? If you can 
call upon me as a matter of compassion to send | 
ihe slave to California and Oregon, you can call | 
upon me by lhe same sacred obiigation lo receive 


lia into Ohio as a slave; ard 1 would be just firms the above calculation 
as muct) bound, as a cnlizen of Onio, to say that | Paliway capital suthorized to 


the Constitution should be construed so as tw ad- 
ait Slaves there because they have made the 


lers were perishing, till Ohio, had also become 
a bowling wilderness. ‘That reason will not do. 
Sensitive as they may appear to the morbid 
benevolence spoken ol—with which l have po 
spuipathy at all—and tender hearted as lam, 1 
cau see through that—the citizens of Ohio can- 
nol accept these men upon such terms. 

What is there ip the way, then, of my giving 
au Inielligent vole on this subject? Nothing at 
all. 1 would take this bill in a moment if 1 nad 
faith in the processes throngh which that law is 
to pass yolil it bDecumes a jaw in the chamber be 
low. Buti have not that faith, and 1 will tell 
Le gentleman why. 1tis asad commentary up- 
on the perfection of human reason that, with vul 


very lew exceptions, gentlemen coming from a | 


slave State—and 1 think | have one behind me who 
ought always to be beiore me [Mr. Badger]— 
with a very few exceptions, all eminent lawyers 
on this Moor from that section of the country 
lave argued that you have no right to probivit 
(he introduction of slavery into Oregon, Calilor- 
nia and New Mexico; while, on the other hand, 
tuere isnot a man in the Free States, jlearned or 
unlearned, clerical or lay, who has auy preten- 
sions lo legal knowledge, but believes in his con- 
science that you have a right to prohibit slavery. 
Is not thata commentary upon that wonderiul 
thing called human reason ? 


‘Mr. Underwood—lt is regulated by a line! 


Mr. Corwin—Yes, by 36 deg. 30 min., and 
What is black on one side of the line and white 
on the other, turning to jet black again wh en re- 
stored to ils original locality. How is that? Can 
| have confidence in the Supreme Court of the 
United States when my confidence fails in Sena- 
lors around me here? Do | expect that the mem- 
bers of that body will be Jess careful than the 
Senators from Georgia and South Carolina to 
lorm their opinions without any regard to selfish 
Cousiderations? Can 1 suppose that either of 
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| Capital subscribed as above 


Total authorized to be raised in 





these gentlemen, or the gentleman from Georgia 
on the other side of the Chamber, [Mr. Johnson, ] 
or the learned Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. Da- 
vis] who thought it exceedingly infamous that we 
should attempt to restrain the Almighty in the 
execution of his purposes as revealed to us by 
Moses—can I suppose that these Senators, with 
all the terrible responsibilities which press upon 
us when engaged in legislating for a whole En- 
pire, came to their conclusions without the most 
anxious deliberation? And yet, on one side of 
the line, in the slave states, the Constitution reads 
yea, while on the other, after the exercise of an 
equal degree of intelligence, calmness and de- 
liberation, the Constitution is found to read nay. 
[To be Continucd. } 








Statistics. 


Raitways in Eneranp.—The following from 
the London Banker's Magazine will be found 1n- 
leresting at the present time:— 

Account of the amount of share capital actually 
paid up by railway companies, of the loans 
borrowed up tothe Ist of December, 1847 :— 

Amount of share capital actually 
paid up on Ist December, 1847, £121,641,584 

39 514 895 





Total debts of the railway compa- 
nies on lst December, 1847, 





Total, £161,156,479 

The results of the Parliamentary scssons of 
1845 and 1846, were as follows, as respects the 
capital authorized to be raised by railway com- 


panies :— 

Railway Number Subscribed Loans 
sanctioned. of miles. capital. authorized. 
1844 104 27462 £31,890,474 £13,671 ,038 


97,575,690 


£9 568,164 £55,996 976 
89,566,164 


4,6185 42.318,983 


7,365! 











1845 and 1846, £145,563,140 


Add railway capital previously 


raised from 1823 to 1844, 80,309,417 





Total railway capital andloans £225,872,557 
A parliamentary paper, recently issued, con- 
of the amonnt of 
be raised, making 
ihe amount, however, larger, ti Consequence of 
having to estimate the capital of some compa- 


laud in Virginia barren, and they and their mas- /nies which had not furnished particulars, and 


because il includes the lines authorized in }847. 
The return iv quesuon issued from * the office of 
Cowmissioners of Railways, Whitehall,” and 
dated J8ih April, 1848, gives the following par- 








| 


} 
} 





— — 


food is more largely used than in any other, 
while Indian corn is substituted for wheat by a 
large class, and especially the slave population, 
it is assumed that an estimate of three bushels of 
wheat each for the entire population, or three 
and a half each, excluding slaves, would be 
about correct. The estimate for Indian corn is 
five bushels each, rye half a bushel, buckwheat a 
quarter of a bushel. This gives an aggregate of 
eight and three-quarters of grain for each inha- 
bitant. An allowance is also made for animals— 
say five bushels each of corn for horses and 
swine, one bushel per head for neat cattle, and 
one-quarter of a bushel per head for sheep. 
Poultry, it is supposed, consumes about 5,000,000 
bushels of corn during the year. 

The allowance for seed is 6,000,000 bushels of 
corn ; for wheat, one bushe) in ten; rye, one in 
eight; buckwheat, one in sixteen; and oats, one 
in twenty. 

For distilling. the estimate is 25,000,000 busn- 
els of corn, and 10,000,000 of rye. 

These premises lead to the following conclu- 
sions relative to the surplus : 




















Wueat. SuRPLUus: 
Production, 1847, bu. 114 245,500 
Seed 11,424,550 
Consumption 62,229,200 
— 73.663,750 
—— 40,581,750 
Corn. 
Production bu. 539,350,000 
Seed 6.900.000 
Consumption 103,732,000 
By animals 230,963,096 
Distilling, &c. 25 000,000 
365,695,096 
173,654,904 
Rye. 
Production bu. 29,222,700 
Seed 3,652,587 
Consumption 10,374,200 


Distilling * 10,000,000 


24,025,787 
———. 5,196,913 





BucKWHEAT. 











Production bu. 11,674,278 
Seed 723,343 
Consumption 6,000,000 
—— 6,723,343 
— 4,950,935 
Total bu. 224,334,502 


With regard to the disposition of the surplus, 
the Commissioner says that the principal corn 
purchasing countries of the world are Great Bri- 
tain, France, Holland, the West India Islands, 
British American colonies, Brazil and South 
America generally. ‘hey annually require about 
33,000,000 bushels of wheat, exclusive of other 
grain, as follows: 


| ticulars of railway capital up to thal date :-- Bushels. 
Railway capital Estimation for Com-| Great Britain 20,000,000 
authorized to be panies from whom | France 5 000.000 
raised. no returns West Indies generally 2,500,000 
By shares, £222 953,944 £29 832,620 | British American Colonies 2,500,000 
by ivans, 71,348.096 10,152,935 | North America generally 350,000 
| “ | South America generally 1,900,000 
| Total £294,302,040 £39 985,555 | Holland pean ies ca. 
Stock created 196,243 541 26,392,127 Total 33,000,000 








Grain Trape or THE U. States.—Growth— 
Consumplion—and Supply.— The Commissioner otf 
Pateats, bas divided the subject under three 
heads—first, the production in 1847—second, tie 
consumption and the surplus—and third, the dis- 
position of that surplus. According to his esti- 
mate, the whole crop was as follows: 


Breadstuffs. 
Indian Corn bu. 539,350,000 
W heat ** 144,245,500 
Rye “ 99.92..790 
Buckwheat * 11,073,200 


—— 694,491,700 





Grain not used for bread: 








Oats bu. 167,867,000 
Barley " 5,649,020 
173,516,950 
Total grain 863,083,650 


| Other articles of food: 


Potatoes bu. 100,950,000 
Beans and Peas * 60,000,000 
tice Ibs, 103,640,390 
Estimated population of U. States 20,746,400 


The usual computation of statistics is, that five 
bushels of wheat are consumed by each indi- 
vidual ; but inasmuch as in this Country, animal 


This is the estimate for the demand under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Of course a plentiful bar- 
vest will diminish it, while on the other hand a 
short harvest, or destruction of some crop like 
the potato, will greatly increase it. In 1847 it 
was greatly increased by the latter cause. 

lf the above estimate, and that which precedes 
it, are correct, the surplus wheat crop of the 
United States is more than sufficient to suppiy 
the ordinary deficiencies of all that portion of 
the world which is likely, under any circum, 
stances, to require it. 

The principal grain-ex porting countries in Eu- 
rope appear to be Russia, Prussia, Denmark aud 
Sweden; in Asia, Syria; 19 Africa, Ezypt. Two 
estimates of the exports of these countries are 
given in the report. The first was prepared for 
the London Market Lave Express, in April of 
last year, and includes (as we understand) all 
descriptions of grain. 








CounrTRIES. Bushels. 
Russia on the Black Sea 16.000,000 
“ * Danube 12,000,000 

us ** Northern Ports 4,000,000 
Egypt and Syria — 4,000,000 

Prussian Pomerania and Danish ports on 

the Baltic 1,600,000 
67,600,000 
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Mr. Burke infers that the whole quantity of 
wheat for exportation, by the grain-exporting 
countries of the world, excluding the United 
States, is not far from 20,000,000 bushels, and 
that the great rival of the United States is Rus- 
sia. 

She produces the most and sells it the cheap- 
est, certainly at the port of Odessa on the Black 
sea. She has, however, but few ports, and her 
transportations from the interior are not so great 
as those possessed by the United States. It is 
doubiful, too, whether Russia can produce grain 
cheaper than the Western States of the American 
Union. From inquiries submitted during the 
Jast summer, it appears that the cost of growing 
wheat in the United States 1s as follows: 


In New Hampshire, $1,10 per bushel. 
New York, Western 64 as 
Pennsylvania 60 “ 
Ohio, Northern 50 $s 
Michigan 28 to 673 “ 
Indiana 25 to 35 ‘s 


These sums include every expense (interest 
on the value of the land, one item) which at- 
tends the cultivation of wheat, from the pre- 
paration of the land to thrashing and storing; of 
course the cost varies in different years in propor- 
tion as the harvest is abundant or scarce. For 
example, the cost of raising a bushel of wheat in 
Michigan is given from four years’ actual obser- 
vation, and was as follows: first year, a bushel 
cost the grower 275 cents; second year, 36 4-5 
cents; third year, 28 cents; fourth year, 30 
cents. 

In view of the facts above stated, it is confi- 
dently believed that the grain-growers of the 
United States can successfully compete with 
those of any other nation in the great corn marts 
of the world. 


Ramtway Srarisrics.—A paper by Mr. Har- 
ding, manager of the Glasgow and Geenock Rail- 
way was read at the Jast meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which affords some interesting particulars of the 
working of the railway system. It appears by 
his statements, that in 1842, the average receipts 
per mile were £2,489, and, in 1847, £2 596; that 
the length of railway open in Great Britain in- 
cluding Wales, was,in the former year, 1990 
miles, and the gross amonnt of traffic £4,740,- 
000; whereas, in 1847, the miles open were 3597, 
and the*gross amount of traffic £8,366,772. 
The length of railway sanctioned by Parliament, 
up to the beginning of the present year, but not 
opened, was 7150 miles, a considerable portion 
of which is in more or lessrapid progress. Oa 
the Ist of May, 1847, 5209 :ailes were in pro- 
gress, on which 215,792 persons were at 
work. It is calculated that within the next five 
years there will be upwards of 10,000 miles of 
railway open in Great Britain, which will give 
permanent employment at good wages to upwards 
of 140,000 persons, representing about 7,200,000 
of gross population, taking five to a family. 
When it is considered that there are about 4000 
miles of canals,and about 30,000 miles of tura- 
pike road in the kingdom, this 10,000 miles of 
railway in addition is an accession of vast im- 
portance to our internal communication. Mr. 
Harding states the gross receipts of traflic on 
the railways for the year ending June 30, 1347, 
at £8,366,000, which includes 3,342,000 receipis 
for carriage, in round numbers, of 7,000,000 tons 
of merchandise and goods, 8,000,UUU0 tons of 
coal, 500,000 horned caltle, 1,500,000, sheep and 
100,000 horses, besides mails, percels, &c.; lea- 
ving for passenger traffic £5,024,000. ‘The pas- 
senger traffic constitutes, therefore, about 60 per 
cent of the whole receipts. Since 1842 the pro- 
portion of receipts from other sources than pas- 
sengers has increased by 11 per cent. 


Cana Srartistics.—There have been expen- 


of the population of the Union, according to the 
census of 1840, these seventeen counties produce 
one forty-second part of all the grain raised in 
the United States. 


Annexed is a statement showing the compara- 
live commerce of New York and Boston in 1832 
and 1847. The number of foreign arrivals at each 
port was as follows: 











New York. Boston. 

1832, 1,808 1 064 
1847, 3,146 2,739 
Increase 1.338 1,675 

Foreign Imports. 

New York. Boston. 

1832, $50,995 924 $15,760 572 
1837, 96,036,257 46,110,761 
Increase, $44,040,333 $30,350,249 

Exports. 

New York. Boston: 

1832, $22,792,593 $10,107,768 
1847, 52,879,275 10,513,132 
Increase, $30,086,681 $405,364 


The increase in tonnage and imports has been 
proportionably larger at Boston than at New 
York. The increase in imports is accounted for 
by the establishment of the Cunard Steamers 
which, in 1847, brought to that port $17,736,114, 
including $17.017,000 in specie. Much of the 
value imported by these steamers was for New 
York account, especially the specie. In the mat- 
ter of exports, New York has run far atiead of 
Boston, notwithstanding the advantages of the 
Western Railroad. The increase of N. York has 
been 133 per cent., while the increase at Boston 
has been but 4 per cent.. The exports from New 
York were sixteen millions larger than ever be- 
fore. 











Cradve & Conrmierce. 
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The receipts down the Hudson siuce the open- 
ing of river navigation are of— 


1848. 1847. 
Wheat flour bris. 1,389,391 3,300,172 
Corn meal 2 847 104.735 
Corn 1.612.211 3,328,582 
Rye 344,296 232 935 


Export, from Ist to 24th October, 
1848. 1847. 
Wheat flour bris. 110,904 30,102 
Corn, bush. 407,640 49,704 
Wheat, 140,467 7,420 
Oats 90 3,295 





The export of specie at New York from Oc- 
tober 2lst to October 28th, has been 
From January 2lstto October 2Qlst, 9,723 ,834 





Total, $6,935,771 





The case of the $500,000 negotiation was 
brought up Friday last before ihe New York 
Board of Brokers, on the claim made by Mr. 
Cutting from Mr. Morgan for one-quarter of one 
per cent. or $2000. ‘The Board decided the ap- 
peal of Mr. Cutting in his favor, by the adoption 
of the following resolution, giving him } per 
cent. or one-half of what he claimed: 


Resolved, That Mr. Morgan pay Mr. Cutting 
$1,000, being § commission on the negotiation of 
$800,000 made with the Secretary of the Trea- 


/sury on the —of October, by order and for ac- 


count of said Morgan. 








ded on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal more than 
twelve millions, viz: ten millions by the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, and two millions and 
a half by the Federal Government. Immense 
beds of the best coal exist at Cumberland ; and 


The Treasury Department has decided that 
lamp hangiogs, or prisms, composed of glass and 
metal, are manufactures of which “glass is a 
component material not otherwise provided for” 





Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria will | 
doubtless be highly benefited by the commerce | 
in this article, as svon as they can ascend by this | 
Canal to the primitive and exhaustless forma- | 
tions. In seventeen of the counties of Virginia | 
and Maryland, situated on the borders or vicinily 

of this canal, with a population of 232,784 per- | 
sons, there have been raised in one year 14,425,- | 


under schedule C. of the tariff of 1846, and has 
instructed the collector to refund the difference 
between thirty and forty per cent., heretofore 
exacted and paid by importers inal! cases where 
the forty per centum has been paid under pro- 
test. 


We understand that the Treasury Department 
have decided that twenty per centum is the legal 


134 bushels of grain, being nearly 62 bushels to/| rate of duty chargeable on importations of mo- 


each inhabitant, With about one seventy-third part hair plush or goat’s hair plush. The excess col- 


$211,937 | 


- —————— ee 
—<$—$ << 


Tn 


lected, in all cases when paid under protest, wil] 
=" 


be refunded by the collector. 
[M. ¥. Jour. Commerce. 


The amount of U. S. Stock of th 
1848, negotiated by Corcoran & yg mee, 3 
—e during the past week was $556 
0. 4 


An order has been received at the Sub-treac 
ry New Yotk, to pay the Mexican Saititeien: 
now due in that city. The sum paid there wil} 
be about $800,000, in this city about $300,000 
and in Boston about $400,000, making an aggre. 
gate of $1,500,000. . 


Coat Trape or PENN3YLVANIA:— 

By Lehigh Navig. to Oct. 19, 579.997 tons 
Schuylkill Navig. to Oct. 26, 374.492 « 
Phil. and Reading R.-R, 1,052,lu1 « 


te ee ee 


Total, 2,006,520 tons, 


Lumper Trape at Cricaco.—The returns of 
thirty-nine of the principal lumber merchants 
give the following as the amount received this 
season: 


Lumber, 49 640,000 feet. 
Shingles, 24,081,000 
Lath, 6,208,000 


To which may be added eight millions of feet 
of lumber, the amount estimated yet to arrive 
befere the close of navigation.. 


The Mobile Daily Advertiser notices the arri- 
val at that port, of one hundred and ten barrels 
of turpentine, the product of the county of Mo- 
bile, and it rejoices that the attention of the citi- 
zeos of the county is being directed to this 
branch of business, for the reason that if vigor- 
ly prosecuted, it has no doubt, it will be the 
souree of much profit. 


The amount of tolls to Chicago, reveived at 
the office of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
from 9th May to 19th Oct., was $40,527. The 
receipts at La Salle, at the other end of the line, 
have been about the same amount; which, added 
io the tolls collected at Chicago, make the total 
up to the 14th of October more than $81,000. 
There was at that date about six weeks of navi- 
gation left for the season. The tolls for the 
year may reach $100,000. 

It is stated that the Pittsburgh Mining Com- 
Company have recently blasted down aad cut up 
a mass of copper, nearly pure and malleable, 
| which weighed not less than 80 tons! and that 
‘the value of this mass, when delivered in market, 
| will exceed $25,000. Nothing in the whole his- 
tory of copper mining apprvaches this. 

Buf. Com. Adv. 


| It is now satisfactorily ascertained that the 
cotton crop will be far short of what was general- 
ly supposed. The boll worm has been very de- 
| structive, and the continued storms of rain in 
| August did great damage. The yield, it 1s pre- 
| sumed, will not exceed one-half the usual crop. 

The Charleston Patriot says there was a good 
deal of activity in the cotton market on the 24th 
ult., and sales of 2341 bales were made at from 
4 to 5 13-16. 


New Orleans Colton and Tobacco Statement :— 





Stock on hand Sep- 


tember 1, 1848, 37,401 14,851 
| Received to Ist Oc- ' 
tober 57,766 1,664 
Received Ist to 20th 
October 60,585 581 
Received on 20th 
October 1613-62,198 26- 610 
157,365 17,129 
Exported 20th Oc- 
ber 000 767 rans 
Exported previously 67,772-67,773 4538-5309 
11,820 


Stock on hand not cleared, 89,593 

The classification of cotton, assimilating to 
that of Liverpool, of Louisiana and Mississ'pP!; 
ranged frem inferior at 4 to fair at 6} 


The Cincinnati Commercial of the 23d ult.» 
says: Navigation between this and Louisville P 
almost entirely suspended—Warsaw channe 
being choked up with grounded boats. 


The amount of specie in the New York red 
banks 23d ult., was $4,678,704, showing 4 








crease of $1,125,296, on the statement of June, 
when the amount was $5,904,900. 


Cotton, bales. Tobacco, hhds. 
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6 46,534 000 
Banks Jane 8, ,o8 
envi” : May 13. 6,881,000 

“ April 25, 6 397,000 


This amount was increased immediately after 
the September report was made by the payment 
of $650,000 in coin under the arrangement with 
the Secretary of the Treasury.« The duties at 
she Custom House have been moderate since 
September and the banks probably have now as 
much coin as on the 24th of June. 


The banking capital of Boston has been in- 
creased within five years $1,220,000, or a little 
over 7 per cent. ; the increase in cividends has 
has been equal toover 50 per cent. The statis- 
tics are annexed : 





Capital. Dividends. 
1844, $17,010,000 907,300 
1845, 17,480,000 1 112 J00 
1846, 18,030,000 1,187,500 
iS 47, 18,030 000 1 270,300 
1848, 18,330,000 1,373,100 
Dividends in five years, 5 850,300 


There were no exports of specie from Boston 
last week. The imports entered at the custom 
house for the week were $13,142, of which $6,- 
435 were in gold, and the remainder in silver. 


Emigrants AT Boston —The number of alien 
passengers which arrived at B ston last week 
was 417. 


} 
Wooi.—Samuel Lawrence, the largest pur- 


chaser and manufacturer of wool in the United 
States, says that “the business of wool-growing 
in this country is destined to be of immense im- 
portance,” and expresses the firm belief that with- 
ina pericd of twenty-five years we shall produce 
a greater quantity than any other nation, 


further says that ** there is not enough annually | 


raised in this country, by ten millhons of pounds, 
to meet the demands of the manufacturers” 


Some capitalists residing in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, have orga- 
nized themselves for the purpose of manufactu- 
ring cotton at Cannelton, about 120 miles beiow 
Louisville. The capital stock of the Company is 
$500,080, of which $200,000 will now be put to 
use, and J0,000 spindles witli be started. 


Tue Opium TrApe.—The following extracts 
from a recent number of “ 


profits of the trade in opium at the present time. 
s ‘“* The sixth opium sale took place on the 17th 
of April; the following is the result: 





Chests. Highest. Lowest. Average. 

Patna, 1,790 765 750 755,4.8 

Beuares, 775 730 725 72U,1.4 
2,565 


“ About 1,400 chests fell into the hands of the 
Bombay dealers and Marwarries; the :emainder 


was principally bought by skippers; and of the | 


enlire sale about one-half (1,200 chests,) have 
come in on the Coquette and Red Rover. Sub- 
sequent to the sale, on hearing from China to the 
end of February, Patna rose to 740 rs., but it 
again fell to 730 rs., which is the latest quotation. 
Al the present Canton prices, the Opium, ex Ro- 


ver and Coquette, will yield a profit of about £40 | 


aciest. At Singapore, previous to the arrival 
of the Water Witch, Patna changed hands at 
$350, or $400 a chest under what it would have 
realized in China. The seventh sale was set 
Cown for the 15th of May, and it is possible that 
‘he result will be known when the Braganza ar- 
rives,”? 

The Journal of Commerce complains that the 
de Consul at Canton is engaged in this 
rade, 

Loud complaints it is said are also made against 
the violation of the laws by Americans in otber 
respects. ‘The same paper says, ** Silk piece 
800ds, especially for the American market, have 
lor a long time been smuggled to an enormous ex- 
tent. The parties engaged in the transmit be- 
‘Ween the factories and the shipping, have a re- 
Pulation which will not suffer by exposure; but 
some of the principals would blush to read an ac- 
“ount of their share in the revenue.”? 


Directions For Curtnc anp Packine Pork 
‘ND Beery For tHe Enouisn Marxer.—We 
“Py the following very minute and intelligible 
fo cnons for curing and packing pork and beef 
ae ite English Market from a circular issued 
‘om J. Holmes’ inspection of this city. It will 


en of interest to many persons in the in- 
or: 


He | 


The Friend of | 
China” will show something of the extent and | 


Beef.—Mess beef should consist of two pieces 
of the rump, two choice pieces of the round, 
and balance briskets, plates, standing ribs, sir- 
loin, and first cut of chuck rib. 


Prime Beef—the half of a neck, two flank 
pieces, two clods, two shanks, upper layer bris- 
kets, plates, and standing ribs; balance, equal 
proportion of shoulder, chuck, sirloin, round, and 
rump; pieces not less than four, nor more than 
twelve pounds, well fattened cattle. In half 
barrels the rumps and rounds should be left out— 
three ounces saltpetre to each barrel. 


Prime Mess Beef —Tierce to contain thirty- 
eight pieces, eight pounds each; say four pieces 
chuck, six shoulder rios, four plates, six briskets, 
two rump, four sirloin, two flanks, two rounds, 
(or ring bone,) four rounds, (clear of bone,) four 
standing ribs. Itis best to leave out necks and 
shanks. 

India Mess Beef.—Tierces to contain forty-two 
pieces, eight pounds each, assorted same as 
| prime mess, adding four more pieces, standing 
|1ib; neither shanks nor necks are admitted. 
| The cattle for India mess should be well fat- 
| ted, and weigh seven hundred pounds and up 
_wards; for prime mess, five hundred and fifty to 
seven hundred pounds, All provisions intended 
‘for the English market should be handled with 
| great care and neatness, always using knife and 
|saw; packages neatly branded with quality, 
| weight, number of pieces, and packer’s name. 
The tierce contains three hundred and thirty- 
/s1X pounds—should be 23 inches head, 24) iuches 
bilge, 314 inches length. 
| For three hundred and four pounds J9§ inches 
head, 225 inches bilge, 31} inches length, and 
| well seasoned. 

Six ources sal'petre to tierce. 

| Pork.—Mess pork must consist of the sides of 
well corn-fattened hogs. Four cuts next the 
/shoulder and four flank cuts, flabby part cut off, 
will be admitted. Pieces should be five to six 
inches wide. 

Prime Pork should consist of three shoulders, 
cut off atthe knee joint, (the shoulders shouid be 
entirely in two pieces,) tbree hall heads, with 
the brains out and the snout cut off, (if the heads 
be left out, four shoulders will be admitted,) the 
balance to be made of sides, rumps, neck and 
shoulder bults. ‘The top layer to be of good side 
pieces. 

Prime Mess Pork —The barrel to contain fifty 
| pieces, four pounds each, and to be tnade of corn- 
| fattened hogs, of light weight, say from one hun- 
dred and thirty to ove hundred and fifty pounds ; 

neither heads or legs admitted ; if hams are left 
out, side pieces to be substituted. 
| ‘Two ounces of salipetre to each barrel. 


To the foregoing, John Holmes and J. A. Ame- 
| lung append the following extracts from ‘ di- 
| rections for curing and packing for the English 
/market,” received from Liverpool, viz: 





} 


} 
} 


| 
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| Beef Storing.—Immediately after cutting, the 
| beef is to be well rubbed with dry salt, and pack- 
ed in store casks, to be filled up with pickle, a lit- 
‘tle saltpetre being added to give a bright color. 
As soon as the bivod is sufficiently purged out, it 
may be removed to fresh pickle, where it remains 


Pickle should be strained. 
fair test of strength. 
Packing— 


1. Tierce India Beef contains 42 8ib pes 336 Ibs. 
2. Tierce Navy Beef, 33 Sib 304 
3. Tierce Mess, 38 8ib 304 
4, Barrel do 25 Bib 2U0 
5. Barrel Navy, 26 sib 2U8 


1—Shoulc contain at least 22 pieces prime, 
viz: rump, edge bone, sirloins, short and long 
ribs, plates, briskets, flanks, and buttock pieces, 
without bone; the rest to be shoulder pieces, not 
‘cut too high, cased necks, or neck pieces, bone 
out ; but no part of the leg, shin pieces, or griz- 
zies are admissible—sbould be made from cattle 
6 to 7 cwl. 

2—-Very similar to above—30 pieces to be 

rime. . 

3—Meat of less quality, from cattle of good 
kinds, 5 to 6 cwt., 1U coarse pieces are allowed, 
There must be no leg bones or shins. 

4—Barrels are not much wanted, except at a 
low price, for which there has lately sprung upa 
good consumptive demand. No particular di- 
rections for packing are required. 

5—Same proportions as No. 2. 

‘lhe finest pieces are generally packed in the 
head of each cask. The edges of the pieces to 











tre must not be used in any pickle alter the first. | 


} 
} 


| 





until packing for exportation. Observe, saltpe- | 


} 





be trimmed and laid in smoothly, firmly, and in 
layers, Between each layer coarse salt is to be 
used, and over the top of the whole three inches 
of very coarse Turk’s Island or St. Ube’s should 
be placed. Jt is important that the casks should 
te well seasoned, or they are apt to color the 
meat. They must be perfectly tight, and made 
Just to fit, for if at all too large the meat is knock- 
ed about and becomes disfigured. Oak ts the 
best wood for making provision casks. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions made in Ire!and— 
those made in America are mostly too large: 

Tierces—Circumference outside at bilge 84 
inches, diameter, inside, at chime, 19 inches, 
height inside, 283 inches. 

Barreis—Circumference outside at bilge 64 1n- 
Ghes, diameter, inside at chime, 16} inches, 
height inside, 25 inches. 

Half-Barrels—Circumference outside at bilge, 
53 inches, diameter, inside at chime, 14 inches, 
height inside, 19 inches. 

Tierces must be full wood-bound, with 4 to 6 
iron hoops. Barrels should have 2 iron hoops. 

American beef and pork have been generally 
short of weight this season, causing heavy deduc- 
tions and extra expenses for re-weighing, coop- 
perage, creating also a serious want of confidence 
in the brands. 

Pork.—After killing, the hogs should be allow- 
ed to hang for twenty-four hours, in a moderate 
temperature ; a keen frost will prevent the salt 
from taking proper effect. In curing, the same 
process is to be observed as in beef. Jt would 
be almost impossible to give any directions for 
culling that would apply generally, as in almost 
every side there is a diflerence, according to the 
wejght; each piece should be cut as square as 
possible. 

1. Tierce India pork contains 53 6lb pieces 318 Ibs 


2. Tierce navy pork “« 80 4Ib “ 320 * 
3. Barrel “ a “¢ §24ib “ 208% 
4. ‘ primemess “ S504ib “ 200% 
o. “ mess « 504ib- “* WO* 
No. 1 should contain 30 pieces prime, viz: 


loins, belly pieces, breasts, cushion of leg free 
from bone, and chimes; the rest to be neck and 
poll pieces, fore and hind legs not to exceed 6. 
Quality to be fat. 

No. 2 should contain 48 pieces prime—quality 
not so fat as India. 

No. 3 should contain 32 pieces prime—quality 
same as last. 

No. 4 should contain 26 to 28 pieces prime. 

No. 5 should contain 12 to 14 pieces prime. 

For other sorts no particular directions are re- 
quired. 

When packing for exportation the pieces should 
be washed in clean water. ‘The pickle should 
stand for twenty-four hours after being made, 
and all scum taken off, and never used until 
bright and clear. The want of a good head of 
of sait, and the muddy pickle, have been the 
most conspicuous faulis of the American beef 
and pork; so much so that the great bulk of it 
has to be washed and resalled on Janding. 

The brands, as above directed, must fairly re- 
present the contents of each package. 

Short Middles.—To be made from sides of corn- 
fed hogs, averaging from 175 to 250 Ibs. cut 
square as possible; back-bone to be taken off 
withasaw; ribs to be sawed through about the 


Floating an egg is a} centre, laid down in G. A. salt and slightly salt- 


petered, changing them twice after the first 
salting ; then pack in boxes, puiting six middles 
of smaller size and five of larger in each box; 
box will net about 180 |bs., to be neatly marked 
with number of pieces, net weight, and packer’s 
name; to be packed with G. A. salt at least halj 
an inch thick between the layers, and good cap- 
ping; meal to be scraped clean, both ribs, skin, 
and edges, and scraps cut off, but not washed , 
pack skin down, except last piece. 

Long Middlings.—'| be head and hams taken off 
square, the whole rib tuken out with the back- 
bone; the shoulder-blade taken out entirely, and 
the hole well filled with salt, and which should 
be done each time it is handled. Same direc- 
tions for curing as for short middies. Then pack 
and size, same as short middies; separating 
large from small; box to contain about 300 Ibs. 
net, 

Tierce Middles.—To be cut and trimmed same 
as short middles, but to be made of heavier hogs, 
laid down in salt four days, then pack in tierces 
to contain 336 Ibs., adding slightly, saltpetre; to 
be sized same as short middles, marking on 
each trerce number of pieces, &c.; pickle at 
once, and alter standing one day, fill up. 

i. O. Price Current. 
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Weavers’ Waces, Under the Operation of the 


Tariff of 1842 and the Present Taraff : 
Under Tariff of 1842. 


Ginghams, 1200 Reed, 9 cents per yard. 
“ 900 Reed, 5 ‘“* * «& 
“ 700 Reed,3 “ “% & 
Pantaloon stuffs. 
8 Leaf, 9 ceuts per yard weaving. 
3 Leaf, 6} cents per yard =“ 


Under Tariff of 1846. 


1200 Reed, 7 cents per yard, 22 per cent. 
_900 Reed, 3 cts. 40 per cent. 
700 Reed, 2 cts- 334 per cent. 
Pantaloon stuffs. 
8 Leaf, 5 cts. 45 per cent. 
4 Leaf, 4 cts. 40 per ceni. 
We have it from a journeyman weaver, in 


whom wecan confide, who states that even at 


these low prices itis very difficult to find work. 





BUSINESS REVIEW. 


The exports of specie from New York to 27th 
ullt., were as follows : 


Steamer Hermann, Mex. dollars, $34,500 

do. Am. half dols. 69,086 

do. Prus. thalers 2.628 

do. five francs 1,618 

do. Napoleons 101 

do. Aw. gold 7,400 

Ship Zurich, Havre, five tanes 59,239 

do. Mex. doilars 15,785 

Brig Ganges, Para, d Mex. dollars 3,570 

do. Span. dollars 534 

do. patriot doubloons 1,474 

do. sovereigns 169 

Ship Victoria, London, British silver 9,000 

Ship Megunticook, Rio, pat.doubloons 6,833 

Shipments, October 20th to 27th $211,987 
Shipments from January Ist to Octo- 

ber 20th 9,723,834 








Total for 1848 $9,935,771 


The New York ‘** Dry Goods Reporter’’ gives 
the following as the amount of imports of Dry 
Goods for the week ending Oct. 26:h—the quan- 
tity warelioused and the quantity withdrawn: 


Imports. Warehoused Withdrawn. 











Woollens $72 021 $26 .827 $17,756 
Cottons 83,182 6,406 19,073 
Silk 75,470 9 859 22 554 
Fiax 36,5381 1,449 7,830 
Miscellanies 43,816 20,858 8 348 
Total $312,069 $65 399 $75,561 


The importation of merchandize into New 
York, exclusive of that sentto the warehouse, 
and the amount of duties received during the 
week ending onthe 27tn inst., in each of the 
three years, 1s as annexed: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Free Goods 62,926 52,800 19,175 
Dutiable Goods 317,297 1,782,566 1,203,338 





Total Merch’ze $380,223 1,835,366 1,222,513 


Specie 10,3938 39,852 81,914 
Cash rereived 97,463 439,692 318,746 
Rate of duty 3U3 25 263 


Drafts on the New York Sub-treasurer during 
the week ending 27th, 1848: 


October 21 $33,027 65 


do 23 68,946 73 
do 24 4,531 07 
do 25 44,733 57 
do 26 2,833 33 
do 27 102,223 87 





$262,246 22 


Marxets.—Flour at New York ranges from 
5 2510 5 62; wheat, prime is beld at 1 27; corn 
at 69 to 72; rye at 67, and oats al 35. 
At Piltsburg, sales of westera flour were made 
yesterday at 4 50; prime red wheat at 00. River, 
in fair stage and rising. 

In Baltimore, City Mills flour is quoted at 
5 25, Howard street 5 125; white wheat | 12 to 
red 1 15, 1 00 to 1 08; corn 58 to 66. 

Philadelphia, prices for flour 556 to 587; 
Wheat 1 13 to 1 20; rye 70; corn 65 to 67 ; Vals 
29 to 30. 

At Louisville, Oct. 25th, the market was dull, 
and transactions very limited. River stationary, 
but freights had declined, owing to competition. 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 











General Intelligence. 





MINERAL Weattu or Lake Superior.—Few 
persons, excepiing those immediately connected 
immense 


with the above, are aware of the 
wealth existing on Lake Superior. 100 miles 
along its Southern border, and in places for an 


equal distance inland, stretches the great copper 
region of America, perhaps the richest mineral 


deposite in the world ; although as yet but par- 
tially and imperfectly explored, the results al- 
ready reported parailel the wildest revels of 
Arabian romance—every variety of black apd 
grey oxide of Copper, yielding from 15 to 80 per 
cent. of the pure metal, have been obtained ; the 


veins having generally nearly perpendicular in- 


clinations, aud increasing im richness and purity 
as they descend. ‘he mineral appears to have 
been forced up through fused rocks by volcanic 
fires, and in some cases portions of it to assume 
a purely metallic form. A part of the ore is win- 


gled with silver, amounting to five per cent. of 


the entire weight—worth from $300 to $400 per 
lon. 

Our attention was but recently attracted, by 
visiling a fine collection of specimens from Luke 
Superior, belonging to our fellow-citizen, Capt. 
L. Miihau, who owns @ location near the On- 
tonogan river. The above cullection is well 
worthy the ailention of mineraiogists and capi- 
ltalists.— Argus. 

Survey or THE Istumus.—Mr. Jolin L. Ste- 
phens, of N. Y., the distinguished travelier and 
author, has been recently surveying, or rather 
examining the route across the Isthmus from Caa- 
gresto Panama. The Express says Mr. Sle- 
phens returued home some days since, aud was 
immediately called to Washington to give inior- 
mation that was required in reference to his re- 
cent visit to the Isthmus. After much labor and 
faligue, a route has been marked from Chagres 
to Panama, making the distance some 4J imiles. 


Tue Bisite.—lIt is said that in 1804, according 
to the best estimate that can be obtained, there 
were in existence only about 4,000,000 copies of 
the Bible. Now there are more than 3U,0U0,000. 
In 1804, the Bible had only been published in 48 
or 49 languages; in 1348, 1 existed in 136. In 
1804, it was accessible in languages spoken by 
200,000,000 of men; in 1847, it existed tn 
tongues spoken by 600,000,000. During the last 
year, 1,419,283 cupies were issued by the Beilish 
and Foreign Bibie Societies aitoae—400,00y 
more thau i0 apy year before except iu 1845 ° 


Waks BETWEEN FRANCE AND EnNGLAND.—The 
following list embraces the Uihes and durations 
of these wars, from the year 1143 to 1815, inclu- 
sive, waking within a period of seven bundred 
years, two Lundred aud sixty-six of desolating 
wars, alteuded with the juss of miilions ol 
lives :— 


1141, 1 year; 1161, 25 years ; 1191, 15 years ; 
1224, 9 years; 1294, 5 years; 1339, 21 years; 
1368, 52 years; 1422, 49 years; 1492, ] month ; 
1512, 2 years; 1521, 6 years; 1549, 1 year; 
1557, 2 years; 1627, 2 years; 1666, 1 year; 
1689, 10 years; 1702, 11 years; 1744,:°4 years ; 
1756, 7 years; 1793,9 years; 1803, 11 years; 
and, lastly, in 1815, wheu this calculation was 
uiade, 14 years,—making, witbin a period of 700 
years, 206 years of desolating wars, aud the loss of 
tniilions ol lives. 

3L>> A new salt spring has recently been put 
in cuppection with the salt works alt Syracuse, 
New York. There are now eight springs at that 
piace, seven of which discharge one million gal- 
ions of water in twenty-four hours. The aggre- 
gate amount of salt manulactured between the Ist 
January and middle of August last year 1s 1,637,- 
894 uushels; and during the same period of time 
this year, 2 062,134 bushels, showing an increase 
of 338,240 bushels. A ready market is found for 
allthat can be manufactured, and the demand 
for it increases. 


_ 
—<~or 





Interest ‘) aBLeE.—Evhibiling the legal rates of 


taterest allowed in the different States and /erri- 
tories within the United States, with the punish- 
ment inflicted for usury in each State. 


Maine, 6 per cent; forfeit of the claim for 
usury. New Hampshire, 6 per cent; forfeit of 
thrice the amount unlawiluily taken. Vermont, 
6 per cent; recovery in an action, wiih costs. 
Massachusetts, 6 per cent; forfeit of thrice the 
usury. Rhode Island, 6 per cent; forfeit of the 


a 





MNectieut, ¢ 
New York 
New } ag 
ole debt. 
he whole 
the whole 


usury and interest on the debt. ¢ 
per cent; forfeit of the whole debt. 
7 per cent; usurious contracts void. 
Jersey, 7 per cent> forfeit of the wh 
Pennsylvania, 6 per cent; forfeit of t 
debt. Delaware, 6 per cent; forfeit of 

debt. Maryland, 6 and on tobacco contr 

per cent; usurious contracts void. Vir “ry S 
per cent; forfeit double the usury taken oN ‘ 
Carolina, 6 per cent; contracts for user orth 
and forfeit double the usury. South Caroling | 
per cent; forfeit of interest aad premium take ; 
with costs todebtors. Georgia, 8 per cent: ri 
feit thrice the usury, and contracts void. a. 
bama, 8 per cent; forfeit of interest and usur ‘ 
Mississippi, 6 per cent on contracts made «nt 
1840; 8 on loaned money. Louisiana, 5 pe 

cent; bank interest, 6; and conventional as high 
as 18; beyond that contract void. Tennessee ¥; 
per cent; usurious contracts void. Kentucky, 6 
per cent; usury recoverable with costs. Ohio 

6 per cent; on written agreements may go os 
high as 10. Indiana, 6 per cent; a fine of double 
the excess. Illinois, 6 per cent; penalty, three- 
fold the amount of the wholefinterest. Missouri, § 
per cent; by contract 10; if beyond, forfeit of the 
interest and usury taken. Michigan, 7 per cent; 
forfeit of the usury taken on one-fourth of the 
debt. Arkansas, 6 per cent; by agreement 10; 
usury recoverable, but the contract void. ')js- 
trict of Columbia, 6 per cent; usurious contracts 
void. Florida, 8 per cent; forfeit interest and 
excess in case of usury. Wisconsin, 7 per cent : 
by agreement, not over 12; forfeit, treble the 
excess. lowa, the same as in Wisconsin. On 
debts or judgments, in favor of the United States, 
interest is computed at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 


Custom House Vatve or Coins —By a law of 
Congress, passed last May, the Foreign Coins aud 
money of countries therein specified, are to be estimu- 
ed as follows, to wit: 

The specie Dollar of Sweden and Norway, at 
one hundred and six cents. 

The specie Doliar of Denmark, at one hun- 
dred and five cents. 

The Thaler of Frussia and Northern States of 
Germany, at sixty-nine cents. 

The Florin of the Southern S.ates of Ger 
many at forty cents. 

The Florin of the Austrian Empire, and the 
City of Augsburg, forty-eight and a half ceuts. 

The Lira of the Lombardo-Venitian Kingdom, 
and of Tuscany at sixteen cents. 

The Frank of France, and of Belgium, and the 
Lira of Sa.dinia, at eighteen cents six mills. 

The Ducat of Naples, at eighty cents. 

The Ounce of Sicily, at two doliars and forty 
cents. 

The Pound of the British Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and 
Canada, at four dollars. 

——_<9>—— 
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